EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

JUNE,  1902 


I 

SCHOLARSHIP  AND  SERVICE^ 

President  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees,  my  associates  of  the  faculties,  alumni  and  students  of 
Columbia,  our  ivelcome  gtiests,  ladies  and  gentlemen  : 

For  these  kindly  and  generous  greetings  I  am  profoundly 
grateful.  To  make  adequate  response  to  them  is  beyond  my 
power.  The  words  that  have  been  spoken  humble  as  well  as 
inspire.  They  express  a  confidence  and  a  hopefulness  which 
it  will  tax  human  capacity  to  the  utmost  to  justify,  while  they 
picture  a  possible  future  for  this  university  which  fires  the 
imagination  and  stirs  the  soul.  We  may  truthfully  say  of 
Columbia,  as  Daniel  Webster  said  of  Massachusetts,  that  her 
past,  at  least,  is  secure;  and  we  look  into  the  future  with  high 
hope  and  happy  augury. 

To-day  it  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  the  labors  and 
the  service  of  the  splendid  body  of  men  and  women,  the 
university’s  teaching  scholars,  in  whose  keeping  the  honor 
and  the  glory  of  Columbia  rest.  Their  learning,  their  devo¬ 
tion,  and  their  skill  call  gratitude  to  the  heart  and  words  of 
praise  to  the  lips.  It  would  be  pleasant,  too,  to  think  aloud 
of  the  procession  of  men  which  has  gone  out  from  Columbia’s 
doors  for  well-nigh  a  century  and  a  half  to  serve  God  and  the 
state;  and  of  those  younger  ones  who  are  even  now  lighting 
the  lamps  of  their  lives  at  the  altar-fires  of  eternal  truth. 
Equally  pleasant  would  it  t)e  to  pause  to  tell  those  who  labor 
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with  us — north,  south,  east,  and  west — and  our  nation’s 
schools,  higher  and  lower  alike,  how  much  they  have  taught 
us  and  by  what  bonds  of  affection  and  fellow-service  we  are 
linked  to  them. 

All  these  themes  crowd  the  mind  as  we  reflect  uf>on  the 
significance  of  the  ideals  which  we  are  gathered  to  celebrate; 
for  this  is  no  personal  function.  The  passing  of  position  or 
power  from  one  servant  of  the  university  to  another  is  but 
an  incident;  the  university  itself  is  lasting,  let  us  hope  eternal. 
Its  spirit  and  its  life,  its  usefulness  and  its  service,  are'  the 
proper  subject  for  our  contemplation  to-day. 

The  shifting  panorama  of  the  centuries  reveals  three  sepa¬ 
rate  and  underlying  forces  which  shape  and  direct  the  higher 
civilization.  Two  of  these  have  a  spiritual  character,  and 
one  appears  to  be,  in  part,  at  least,  economic,  altho  clearer 
vision  may  one  day  show  that  they  all  spring  from  a  common 
source.  These  three  forces  are  the  church,  the  state,  and 
science,  or  better,  scholarship.  Many  have  been  their  inter¬ 
dependences  and  manifold  their  intertwinings.  Now  one, 
now  another  seems  uppermost.  Charlemagne,  Hildebrand, 
Darwin  are  central  figures,  each  for  his  time.  At  one  epoch 
these  forces  are  in  alliance,  at  another  in  opposition.  Socrates 
died  in  prison,  Bruno  at  the  stake.  Marcus  Aurelius  sat  on  an 
emperor’s  throne,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  ruled  the  mind  of  a 
universal  church.  All  else  is  tributary  to  these  three,  and  we 
grow  in  civilization  as  mankind  comes  to  recognize  the  ex¬ 
istence  and  the  importance  of  each. 

It  is  commonplace  that  in  the  earliest  family-community 
church  and  state  were  one.  The  patriarch  was  both  ruler  and 
priest.  There  was  neither  division  of  labor  nor  separation  of 
function.  When  development  took  place,  church  and  state, 
while  still  substantially  one,  had  distinct  organs  of  expression. 
These  often  clashed,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  principles 
was  thereby  hastened.  As  yet  scholarship  had  hardly  any 
representatives.  When  they  did  begin  to  appear,  when  science 
and  philosophy  took  their  rise,  they  were  often  prophets  with¬ 
out  honor  either  within  or  without  their  own  country,  and 
were  either  misunderstood  or  persecuted  by  church  and  state 
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alike.  But  the  time  came  when  scholarship,  truth-seeking 
for  its  own  sake,  had  so  far  justified  itself  that  both  church 
and  state  united  to  give  it  permanent  organization  and  a  visible 
body.  This  organization  and  body  was  the  university.  For 
nearly  ten  centuries — a  period  longer  than  the  history  of 
parliamentary  government  or  of  Protestantism — the  univer¬ 
sity  has  existed  to  embody  the  spirit  of  scholarship.  Its  arms 
have  been  extended  to  every  science  and  to  all  letters.  It  has 
known  periods  of  doubt,  of  weakness,  and  of  obscurantism; 
but  the  spirit  which  gave  it  life  has  persisted  and  has  over¬ 
come  every  obstacle.  To-day,  in  the  opening  century,  the 
university  proudly  asserts  itself  in  every  civilized  land,  not 
least  in  our  own,  as  the  bearer  of  a  tradition  and  the  servant 
of  an  ideal  without  which  life  would  be  barren,  and  the  two 
remaining  principles  which  underlie  civilization  robbed  of  half 
their  power.  To  destroy  the  university  would  be  to  turn 
back  the  hands  upon  the  dial  of  history  for  centuries;  to  crip¬ 
ple  it  is  to  put  shackles  upon  every  forward  movement  that  we 
prize — research,  industry,  commerce,  the  liberal  and  practical 
arts  and  sciences.  To  support  and  enhance  it  is  to  set  free 
new  and  vitalizing  energy  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor. 
Scholarship  has  shown  the  world  that  knowledge  is  convertible 
into  comfort,  prosperity,  and  success,  as  well  as  into  new  and 
higher  types  of  social  order  and  of  spirituality.  “  Take  fast 
hold  of  instruction,”  said  the  Wise  Man;  “let  her  not  go: 
keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life.” 

Man’s  conception  of  what  is  most  worth  knowing  and 
reflecting  upon,  of  what  may  best  compel  his  scholarly  energies, 
has  changed  greatly  with  the  years.  His  earliest  impressions 
were  of  his  own  insignificance  and  of  the  stupendous  powers 
and  forces  by  which  he  was  surrounded  and  ruled.  The 
heavenly  fires,  the  storm-cloud  and  the  thunderbolt,  the  rush 
of  waters  and  the  change  of  seasons,  all  filled  him  with  an 
awe  which  straightway  saw  in  them  manifestations  of  the 
superhuman  and  the  divine.  Man  was  absorbed  in  nature,  a 
mythical  and  legendary  nature  to  be  sure,  but  still  the  nature 
out  of  which  science  was  one  day  to  arise.  Then,  at  the  call  of 
Socrates,  he  turned  his  back  on  nature  and  sought  to  know 
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himself;  to  learn  the  secrets  of  those  mysterious  and  hidden 
processes  by  which  he  felt  and  thought  and  acted.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  center  of  gravity  had  passed  from  nature  to  man. 
From  that  day  to  this  the  goal  of  scholarship  has  been  the 
understanding  of  both  nature  and  man,  the  uniting  of  them  in 
one  scheme  or  plan  of  knowledge,  and  the  explaining  of  them 
as  the  offspring  of  the  omnipotent  activity  of  a  Creative  Spirit, 
the  Christian  God.  Slow  and  painful  have  been  the  steps 
toward  the  goal  which  to  St.  Augustine  seemed  so  near  at 
hand,  but  which  has  receded  thru  the  intervening  centuries  as 
the  problems  grew  more  complex  and  as  the  processes  of  in¬ 
quiry  became  so  refined  that  whole  worlds  of  new  and  unsus¬ 
pected  facts  revealed  themselves.  Scholars  divided  into  two 
camps.  The  one  would  have  ultimate  and  complete  explana¬ 
tions  at  any  cost ;  the  other,  overcome  by  the  greatness  of  the 
undertaking,  held  that  no  explanation  in  a  large  or  general  way 
was  possible.  The  one  camp  bred  sciolism ;  the  other  narrow 
and  helpless  specialization. 

At  this  point  the  modern  university  problem  took  its  rise; 
and  for  over  four  hundred  years  the  university  has  been  striv¬ 
ing  to  adjust  its  organization  so  that  it  may  most  effectively 
bend  its  energies  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  it  is.  For 
this  purpose  the  university’s  scholars  have  unconsciously 
divided  themselves  into  three  types  or  classes:  those  who  in¬ 
vestigate  and  break  new  ground;  those  who  explain,  apply,  and 
make  understandable  the  fruits  of  new  investigation;  and 
those  philosophically  minded  teachers  who  relate  the  new  to 
the  old,  and,  without  dogma  or  intolerance,  point  to  the  les¬ 
sons  taught  by  the  developing  human  spirit  from  its  first  blind 
gropings  toward  the  light  on  the  uplands  of  Asia  or  by  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  thru  the  insights  of  the  world’s 
great  poets,  artists,  scientists,  philosophers,  statesmen,  and 
priests,  to  its  highly  organized  institutional  and  intellectual  life 
of  to-day.  The  purpose  of  scholarly  activity  requires  for  its 
accomplishment  men  of  each  of  these  three  types.  They  are 
allies,  not  enemies;  and  happy  the  age,  the  people,  or  the 
university  in  which  all  three  are  well  represented.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  university  which  does  not  strive  to  widen 
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the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
new  in  terms  that  those  familiar  with  the  old  can  understand, 
and  to  put  before  its  students  a  philosophical  interpretation 
of  historic  civilization,  is,  I  think,  falling  short  of  the  demands 
which  both  society  and  university  ideals  themselves  may  fairly 
make. 

A  group  of  distinguished  scholars  in  separate  and  narrow 
fields  can  no  more  constitute  a  university  than  a  bundle  of 
admirably  developed  nerves,  without  a  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
can  produce  all  the  activities  of  the  human  organism.  It  may 
be  said,  I  think,  of  the  unrelated  and  unexplained  specialist, 
as  Matthew  Arnold-  said  of  the  Puritan,  that  he  is  in  great 
danger  because  he  imagines  himself  in  possession  of  a  rule 
telling  him  the  unnm  neccssarium,  or  one  thing  needful,  and 
that  he  then  remains  satisfied  with  a  very  crude  conception  of 
what  this  rule  really  is,  and  what  it  tells  him,  and  in  this 
dangerous  state  of  assurance  and  self-satisfaction  proceeds  to 
give  full  swing  to  a  number  of  the  instincts  of  his  ordinary 
self.  And  these  instincts,  since  he  is  but  human,  are  toward 
a  general  view  of  the  world  from  the  very  narrow  and  isolated 
spot  on  which  he  stands.  Only  the  largest  and  bravest  spirits 
can  become  great  specialists  in  scholarship  and  resist  this  in¬ 
stinctive  tendency  to  hasty  and  crude  philosophizing.  The 
true  scholar  is  one  who  has  been  brought  to  see  the  full  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words  development  and  history.  He  must,  in  other 
words,  be  a  free  man  as  Aristotle  understood  the  term.  The 
free  man  is  he  who  has  a  largeness  of  view  which  is  unmistak¬ 
able  and  which  permits  him  to  see  the  other  side;  a  knowledge 
of  the  course  of  man’s  intellectual  history  and  its  meaning;  a 
grasp  of  principles  and  a  standard  for  judging  them;  the  power 
and  habit  of  reflection  firmly  established;  a  fine  feeling  for 
moral  and  intellectual  distinctions;  and  the  kindliness  of  spirit 
and  nobility  of  purpose  which  are  the  support  of  genuine 
character.  On  this  foundation  highly  specialized  knowledge 
is  scholarship;  on  a  foundation  of  mere  skill,  deftness,  or  erudi¬ 
tion  it  is  not.  The  university  is  concerned  with  the  promotion 
of  the  true  scholarship.  It  asks  it  in  its  scholars  who  teach; 
it  inculcates  it  in  its  scholars  who  learn.  It  believes  that  the 
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languages,  the  literatures,  the  art,  the  science,  and  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  those  historic  peoples  who  have  successively  occupied 
the  center  of  the  stage  on  which  the  great  human  drama  is 
being  acted  out,  are  full  of  significance  for  the  world  of  to-day ; 
and  it  asks  that  those  students  who  come  to  it  to  be  led  into 
special  fields  of  inquiry,  of  professional  study,  or  of  practical 
application,  shall  have  come  to  know  something  of  all  this  in 
an  earlier  period  of  general  and  liberal  studies. 

Mr.  Emerson’s  oration  before  the  oldest  American  society 
of  scholars,  made  nearly  sixty-five  years  ago,  is  the  magnetic 
pole  toward  which  all  other  discussions  of  scholarship  must 
inevitably  point.  His  superb  apology  for  scholarship  and  for 
the  scholar  as  Man  Thinking,  opened  an  era  in  our  nation’s 
intellectual  life.  The  scholar,  as  Mr.  Emerson  drew  him,  is 
not  oppressed  by  nature  or  averse  from  it,  for  he  knows  it  as 
the  opposite  of  his  soul,  answering  to  it  part  for  part.  He  is 
not  weighed  down  by  books  or  by  the  views  which  Cicero, 
which  Locke,  which  Bacon  have  given,  for  he  knows  that  they 
were  young  men  like  himself  when  they  wrote  their  books 
and  gave  their  views.  He  is  not  a  recluse  or  unfit  for  practi¬ 
cal  work,  because  he  knows  that  every  opportunity  for  action 
passed  by  is  a  loss  of  power.  The  scholar  in  short,  as  the 
university  views  him  and  aims  to  conserve  and  to  produce 
him  and  his  type,  is  a  free  man,  thinking  and  acting  in  the 
light  of  the  world’s  knowledge  and  guided  by  its  highest  ideals. 

In  this  sense  the  university  is  the  organ  of  scholarship,  and 
in  this  sense  it  aims  to  be  its  embodiment.  The  place  of 
scholarship  has  been  long  since  won  and  is  more  widely  recog¬ 
nized  and  acknowledged  than  ever  before.  The  church  and 
the  state  which  first  gave  it  independence  are  in  close  alliance 
with  it  and  it  with  them.  The  three  are  uniting  in  the  effort 
to  produce  a  reverent,  well-ordered,  and  thoughtful  democratic 
civilization  in  which  the  eternal  standards  of  righteousness  and 
truth  will  increasingly  prevail. 

But  a  university  is  not  for  scholarship  alone.  In  these 
modern  days  the  university  is  not  apart  from  the  activities 
of  the  world,  but  in  them  and  of  them.  It  deals  with  real 
problems  and  it  relates  itself  to  life  as  it  is.  The  university 
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is  for  both  scholarship  and  service;  and  herein  lies  that  ethical 
quality  which  makes  the  university  a  real  person,  bound  by  its 
very  nature  to  the  service  of  others.  To  fulfill  its  high  calling 
the  university  must  give  and  give  freely  to  its  students,  to  the 
world  of  learning  and  of  scholarship,  to  the  development  of 
trade,  commerce,  and  industry,  to  the  community  in  which  it 
has  its  home,  and  to  the  state  and  nation  whose  foster-child 
it  is.  A  university’s  capacity  for  service  is  the  rightful  meas-  ~ 
ure  of  its  importunity.  The  university’s  service  is  to-day  far 
greater,  far  more  fexpensive,  and  in  ways  far  more  numerous 
than  ever  before.  It  has  only  lately  learned  to  serve,  and  hence 
it  has  only  lately  learned  the  possibilities  that  lie  open  before 
it.  Every  legitimate  demand  for  guidance,  for  leadership,  for 
expert  knowledge,  for  trained  skill,  for  personal  service,  it  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  university  to  meet.  It  may  not  urge 
that  it  is  too  busy  accumulating  stores  of  learning  and  teaching 
students.  Serve  it  must,  as  well  as  accumulate  and  teach, 
upon  pain  of  loss  of  moral  power  and  impairment  of  usefulness. 
At  every  call  it  must  show  that  it  is 

“  Strong  for  service  still,  and  unimpaired.” 

The  time-old  troubles  of  town  and  gown  are  relics  of  an 
academic  aloofness  which  was  never  desirable  and  which  is 
no  longer  possible. 

In  order  to  prepare  itself  for  efficient  service  the  university 
must  count  in  its  ranks  men  competent  to  be  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  leaders  of  the  nation  and  competent  to  train 
others  for  leadership.  Great  personalities  make  great  univer¬ 
sities.  And  great  personalities  must  be  left  free  to  grow  and 
express  themselves,  each  in  his  own  way,  if  they  are  to  reach 
a  maximum  of  efficiency. 

Spiritual  life  is  subject  neither  to  mathematical  rule  nor 
to  chemical  analysis.  Rational  freedom  is  the  goal  toward 
which  the  human  spirit  moves,  slowly  but  irresistibly,  as  the 
solar  system  toward  a  point  in  the  constellation  Hercules;  and 
rational  freedom  is  the  best  method  for  its  movement.  More¬ 
over,  different  subjects  in  the  field  of  knowledge  and  its  appli¬ 
cations  require  different  approach  and  different  treatment. 
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It  is  the  business  of  the  university  to  foster  each  and  all.  It 
gives  its  jxjwerful  support  to  the  learned  professions,  whose 
traditional  number  has  of  late  been  added  to  by  architecture, 
engineering,  and  teaching,  all  of  which  are  closely  interwoven 
with  the  welfare  of  the  community.  It  urges  forward  its 
investigators  in  every  department,  and  rewards  their  achieve¬ 
ments  with  the  academic  laurel.  It  studies  the  conditions 
under  which  school  and  college  education  may  best  be  given, 
and  it  takes  active  part  in  advancing  them.  In  particular,  it 
guards  the  priceless  treasure  of  that  liberal  learning  which  I 
have  described  as  underlying  all  true  scholarship,  and  gives 
to  it  full-hearted  care  and  protection.  These  are  all  acts  of 
service  direct  and  powerful. 

The  university  does  still  more.  It  lends  its  members  for  ex¬ 
pert  and  helpful  service  to  nation,  State,  and  city.  University 
men  are  rapidly  mobilized  for  diplomatic  service,  for  the 
negotiation  of  important  treaties,  for  the  administration  of 
dependencies,  for  special  and  confidential  service  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  or  some  department  of  it,  and,  the  task  done,  they 
return  quietly  to  the  ranks  of  teaching  scholars,  as  the  soldiers 
in  the  armies  of  the  war  between  the  States  went  back  to  civil 
life  without  delay  or  friction.  These  same  university  men 
are  found  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  goo<l  citizenship  everywhere 
and  as  laymen  in  the  service  of  the  church.  They  carry 
hither  and  yon  their  practical  idealism,  their  discliplined 
minds,  and  their  full  information,  and  no  human  interest  is 
without  their  helpful  and  supporting  strength.  It  is  in  ways 
like  these  that  the  university  has  shown,  a  thousand  times, 
that  sound  theory  and  correct  practice  are  two  sides  of  a  shield. 
A  theorist  is  one  who  sees,  and  the  practical  man  must  be  in 
touch  with  theory  if  he  is  to  see  what  it  is  that  he  does. 

What  the  future  development  of  the  great  universities  is  to 
be  perhaps  no  one  can  foresee.  But  this  much  is  certain: 
Every  city  which,  because  of  its  size  or  wealth  or  position,  aims 
to  be  a  center  of  enlightenment  and  a  true  world-capital  must 
be  the  home  of  a  great  university.  Here  students  and  teachers 
will  throng  by  the  mere  force  of  intellectual  gravitation,  and 
here  service  will  abound  from  the  mere  host  of  opportunities. 
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The  city,  not  in  its  corporate  capacity,  but  as  a  spiritual  entity, 
will  be  the  main  support  of  the  university,  and  the  university 
in  turn  will  be  the  chief  servant  of  the  city’s  higher  life.  True 
citizens  will  vie  with  each  other  in  strengthening  the  university 
for  scholarship  and  for  service.  In  doing  so  they  can  say, 
with  Horace,  that  they  have  builded  themselves  monuments 
more  lasting  than  bronze  and  loftier  than  the  pyramids  reared 
by  kings,  monuments  which  neither  flood  nor  storm  nor  the 
long  flight  of  years  can  overturn  or  destroy.  Sir  John  de 
Balliol,  doing  a  penance  fixed  by  the  Abbot  of  Durham;  Walter 
de  Merton,  making  over  his  manor  house  and  estates  to  secure 
to  others  the  advantages  which  he  had  not  himself  enjoyed; 
John  Harvard,  leaving  half  his  property  and  his  library  to  the 
infant  college  by  the  Charles,  and  Elihu  Yale,  giving  money 
and  his  books  to  the  collegiate  school  in  New  Haven,  have 
written  thtjir  names  on  the  roll  of  the  immortals  and  have  con¬ 
ferred  untold  benefits  upon  the  human  race.  Who  were  their 
wealthy,  powerful,  and  highborn  contemporaries?  Where 
are  they  in  the  grateful  esteem  of  the  generations  that  have 
come  after  them?  What  service  have  they  made  possible? 
What  now  avails  their  wealth,  their  power,  their  high  birth  ? 
Balliol,  Merton,  Harvard,  Yale,  are  names  known  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken  and  beyond.  They  signify 
high  purpose,  zeal  for  learning,  opposition  to  philistinism  and 
ignorance.  They  are  closely  interwoven  with  the  social,  the 
religious,  the  political,  the  literary  history  of  our  race.  Where 
else  are  there  monuments  such  as  theirs? 

Scholarship  and  service  are  the  true  university’s  ideal. 
The  university  of  to-day  is  not  the  “  home  of  lost  causes,  and 
forsaken  beliefs,  and  unpopular  names,  and  impossible  loyal¬ 
ties.”  It  keeps  step  with  the  march  of  progress,  widens  its 
sympathies  with  growing  knowledge,  and  among  a  democratic 
people  seeks  only  to  instruct,  to  uplift,  and  to  serve,  in  order 
that  the  cause  of  religion  and  learning,  and  of  human  freedom 
and  opportunity,  may  be  continually  advanced  from  century  to 
century  and  from  age  to  age. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  University 
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SHALL  THE  STATE  RESTRICT  THE  USE  OF 
THE  TERMS  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY?^ 

There  is  no  other  one  word  which  goes  so  far  to  indicate  the 
history  and  to  express  the  purposes  of  a  free  state  as  the  word 
education.  There  may  be  a  wide  difference  between  a  nation 
and  a  state.  One  may  grow  naturally  enough  out  of  barbarian 
life  without  intellectual  or  moral  self-activity,  but  the  other 
must  be  created  thru  the  affirmative  action  of  the  people,  by 
the  deliberate  grant  of  the  common  power,  thru  conventions 
marked  by  intelligence  and  moving  in  the  light  of  world 
progress.  A  state  is  the  product  of  a  very  considerable  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  advance;  its  purpose  is  not  mere  security 
from  peril,  but  the  assurance  of  the  just  rights  and  the  free 
opportunities  of  each  individual  and  of  the  healthful  onward 
march  of  the  whole  mass. 

Then,  on  the  face  of  things,  it  would  seem  obvious  enough 
that  a  state  may  do  even  more;  that  it  is  bound  to  do  any¬ 
thing  which  it  thinks  will  promote  the  purposes  for  which  it 
exists.  In  all  bodies  of  p>eople  there  are  some  who  have  to  be 
controlled,  restrained,  and  punished.  Standards  must  differ 
widely  in  different  peoples.  Where  the  ideals  are  the  highest 
the  policies  must  be  the  most  aggressive.  It  seems  difficult 
to  say  why  a  state,  which  exists  for  moral  right  and  for  mental 
progress,  is  not  bound  to  stop  any  wrongful  or  inconsiderate 
action  which  deceives  its  people  and  thwarts  its  purposes,  quite 
as  much  as  a  tribe  or  a  nation,  which  exists  for  security  alone, 
is  bound  to  stop  crimes  against  person  and  property. 

Colleges  and  universities  are  the  instruments  of  free  states. 
They  are  complicated  and  costly  instruments.  Their  faculties 
are  constituted  of  specialists  of  liberal  training  and  large  ex- 
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perience;  their  equipments  are  extensive  and  expensive;  their 
history,  their  traditions,  and  the  work  of  their  graduates  give 
them  character  and  renown.  They  are  ordinarily  continuing 
and  permanent  institutions.  Their  commendations  are  of 
recognized  value.  The  very  name  college  or  university  con¬ 
veys  meanings  which  are  significant  of  importance  and  well 
understood  among  intelligent  people.  And  this  is  the  very 
reason  why  they  have  been  so  much  employed  by  miscellaneous 
institutions  which  exist  for  commercial  gain  alone.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  such  unwarranted  use  should  be  prohibited. ' 

Probably  this  question  could  not  arise  in  governments  which 
are  strongly  centralized,  for  no  one  would  think  of  employing 
these  names  except  by  the  express  approval  and  leave  of  those 
governments.  Is  the  free  appropriation  of  sacred  things  to 
commercial  pursuits  one  of  the  privileges  which  specially  in¬ 
here  in  a  democracy  ? 

So  far  as  I  know,  there,  has  been  but  one  attempt  by  an 
American  legislature  to  limit  the  use  of  the  terms  college  or 
university.  That  attempt  is,  therefore,  noteworthy.  In  the 
State  of  New  York  the  Legislature  of  1892  passed  a  new 
university  law,  and  carefully  tucked  away  in  the  inner  recesses 
of  a  statute  drafted  by  Melvil  Dewey, — an  educational  artist 
who  never  hesitated  at  an  undertaking  because  its  character 
was  unique  or  its  propositions  were  heroic, — was  this  rather 
drastic  and  aggressive  section : 

3}  P  - )  u')itioin.  No  individual,  association  or  corporation  not  holding 
university  or  college  degree-conferring  powers  by  special  charter  from  the 
legislature  of  this  state  or  from  the  regents,  shall  confer  any  degrees,  nor 
after  January  i,  1893,  shall  transact  business  under,  or  in  any  way  assume 
the  name  university  or  college,  till  it  shall  have  received  from  the  regents 
under  their  seal  written  permission  to  use  such  name,  and  no  such  per¬ 
mission  shall  be  granted  by  the  regents,  except  on  favorable  report  after 
personal  inspection  of  the  institution  by  an  officer  of  the  University.  No 
person  shall  buy,  sell  or  fraudulently  or  illegally  make  or  alter,  give,  issue 
or  obtain  any  diploma,  certificate,  or  other  instrument  purporting  to  con¬ 
fer  any  literary,  scientific,  professional  or  other  degree,  or  to  constitute  any 
license,  or  to  certify  to  the  completion  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  course  of 
study  in  any  university,  college,  academy  or  other  educational  institution. 
Nor  shall  any  person  with  intent  to  deceive,  falsely  represent  himself  to 
have  received  any  such  degree  or  credential.  Counterfeiting  or  falsely  or 
without 'authority  making  or  altering  in  a  material  respect  any  such  ere- 
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clential  issued  under  seal  shall  be  a  felony,  and  any  other  violation  of  this 
section  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  ;  and  any  person  who  aids  or  abets  another, 
or  advertises  or  offers  himself  to  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall 
be  liable  to  the  same  penalties. 

Altho,  apparently,  there  has  been  no  other  attempt  to  re¬ 
strict  the  use  of  the  terms  college  and  university  there'  has  been 
much  discussion,  and  some  little  progress,  toward  the  state 
control  of  institutions  which  assume  to  confer  scholastic  de¬ 
grees.  In  several  other  States  there  have  been  movements 
against  the  conferring  of  degrees  except  under  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  the  state,  and  attempts  to  fix  the  minimum  limit  of 
endowment,  faculty,  entrance  requirements,  and  course  of 
study  precedent  to  the  grant  of  authority.  But  it  must  be  said 
that  legislation  in  this  direction  has  not  so  far  met  with  ready 
or  general  favor.  It  has  been  opposed  by  interests  which 
either  feared  its  effect  upon  themselves,  or  misapprehended 
its  purpose,  and  were  able  to  make  legislators  conclude  too 
quickly  that  it  was  aristocratic  in  its  tendency  and  a  needless 
limitation  upon  democratic  freedom. 

As  between  the  two  propositions  that  the  degree-conferring 
power  must  come  from  and  be  regulated  by  the  state,  and  that 
the  use  of  terms  by  which  institutions  are  designated  may  be 
restricted  by  the  state,  there  is  probably  no  difference  in  princi¬ 
ple,  and  if  they  are  to  be  enacted  into  law  elsewhere  they  may 
very  well  go  together,  as  they  do  in  the  New  York  statute. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  kind  of  legislation  is  intended  to 
remedy  two  evils  which  have  resulted  from  our  growth  in 
population  and  in  wealth  and  are  the  offspring  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  advance  and  of  rampant  commercialism.  One  is  the 
naked  fraud,  but  poorly  disguised,  of  selling  spurious  degrees 
for  cash ;  the  other  deludes  the  young  or  the  inexperienced  by 
pretending  to  do  what  it  is  incapable  of  doing.  Men  who  are 
responsible  for  the  first  are  moral  criminals,  and  statutes  should 
make  them  legal  criminals  and  punish  them  for  it.  The 
degrees  of  culpability  for  the  second  are  endless,  and  the 
shades  of  responsibility  are  infinite.  Men  sometimes  deceive 
themselves.  Some  do  not  know,  and  some  do  not  care.  Some 
mean  well  and  do  ill.  They  do  not  see  the  line  between .genuine- 
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ness  and  pretense,  between  the  real  and  the  spurious.  It  is 
said  that  this  misleads  the  crowd;  that  it  discredits  the  worthy; 
that  society  must  protect  its  members  and  promote  the  common 
welfare  by  determining  by  whom  and  how  works  of  public 
interest  shall  be  carried  on,  and  by  limiting  terms  of  well- 
settled  interpretation  to  the  use  intended  by  the  very  common 
sentiment. 

There  are  concerns,  some  of  them  incorporated  under  the 
forms  of  law,  which  have  no  building,  no  campus,  and  no 
teaching  staff,  and  yet  which  are  assuming  to  confer  literary, 
scientific,  and  professional  degrees  for  cash;  and  their  trans¬ 
actions  are  not  few  in  number.  They  need  not  take  our  time ; 
there  is  no  room  for  a  question  about  them,  for  the  fraudulent 
intent  is  clear,  and  society  is  bound  to  outlaw  and  to  punish 
educational  as  other  frauds. 

But  what  should  the  state  do  as  to  institutions  with  more  or 
less  genuineness  of  purpose,  and  more  or  less  ignorance,  which 
are  pretending  the  impossible  as  a  means  of  livelihood  ?  There 
are  institutions  advertising  themselves  as  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  and  assuming  to  confer  degrees,  which  lack  the  means 
to  do  the  work  that  any  intelligent  community  can  accept  as  the 
foundation  for  the  academic  degrees.  What  about  them? 
There  are  concerns  with  signs  which  are  absurd  and  amusing. 
Hard  by  the  deep  shadow  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  country  I  saw  recently  the  glaring  insignia 
which  proclaimed  two  institutions  of  learning  within.  One 
taught  blacksmiths  and  was  a  “  Blacksmithing  university,”  and 
the  other  trained  barbers  and  was  a  “  Shaving  college.”  What 
alx)ut  such  as  these  and  others  of  the  same  species,  but  with 
less  unconscious  humor  about  them  ? 

If  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  crowd  see  the  wrong  which  these 
things  work  to  some  and  the  demoralization  which  they  bring 
upon  the  solid  educational  work  of  the  country,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  urge  that  i)hase  of  the  subject  here.  We  turn 
at  once  to  the  discussion  of  what  course  should  be  taken,  and 
ask  whether  these  matters  come  within  the  scope  of  the  lawful 
action  of  a  democratic  state,  and  if  so  what  is  expedient  in  the 
premises. 
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We  are  upon  very  solid  ground  when  we  accept  the  defini¬ 
tions  of  the  American  and  English  Cyclopccdia  of  law  (vol. 
xxvii,  p.  632)  as  to  what  colleges  and  universities  are.  It 
defines  a  university  to  be  “  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
consisting  of  an  assemblage  of  colleges  united  under  one 
corporate  organization  and  government,  affording  instruction 
in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  the  learned  professions  and  conferring 
degrees.”  It  declares  a  college  to  be  “  an  organized  assembly 
or  collection  of  persons  established  by  law  and  empowered  to 
co-operate  for  the  performance  of  some  special  function,  or 
for  the  promotion  ot  some  given  object,  which  may  be  educa¬ 
tional,  political,  ecclesiastical,  or  scientific  in  its  character.” 

It  has  been  sufficiently  held  by  the  American  courts  and  is 
generally  accepted  that  a  college  or  university  cannot  do  things 
which  are  not  specifically  or  impliedly  granted  in  the  charter 
or  the  act  under  which  it  is  incorporated,  and  has  no  power 
to  confer  degrees  or  to  grant  diplomas  unless  the  power  is 
expressly  given  by  the  legislature. 

This  is  much,  for  it  goes  very  definitely  to  the  source  of  the 
degree-conferring  power.  It  might  well  be  made  more  of, 
because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  accentuate  the  powers  of  legis¬ 
latures  in  the  minds  of  legislators  and  to  induce  them  to  fix  the 
terms  upon  which  they  will  grant  the  powers  of  the  state  than 
it  is  to  procure  the  passage  of  laws  making  misdemeanors  of 
conduct  which  does  not  seem  very  heinous  to  the  legislative 
mind.  And  it  must  be  said  that  good,  strong,  affirmative 
legislation,  and  much  of  it,  upon  the  equipment  and  powers  of 
colleges  and  universities,  upon  the  conditions  precedent  to  the 
granting  of  degrees,  would  work  a  very  invigorating  effect, 
both  directly  and  by  reflex  action,  upon  the  educational  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

But  of  course  this  does  not  meet  the  question,  What  is  to 
be  done  with  those  who  want  to  follow  an  educational  business 
for  what  money  there  is  in  it,  and  who  cannot  carry  on  that 
business  upon  a  plane  to  command  the  approval  of  the  state? 
What  about  those  whose  ignorance,  or  indifference,  or  cupidity, 
leads  them  to  make  public  pretenses  which  are  impossible  and 
absurd,  misleading  and  demoralizing? 
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If  the  state  is  definitely  to  assume  exclusive  authority  over 
the  povv'er  to  confer  academic  degrees  and  to  prescribe  the 
organization,  resources,  and  outfit  of  colleges  and  universities, 
and  then  to  outlaw  all  concerns  which  do  not  meet  its  require¬ 
ments,  and  prohibit  them  from  using  the  names  which  it  re¬ 
serves  for  the  institutions  which  it  sanctions,  it  must  do  more 
than  grant  authority  to  do  what  it  approves :  it  must  stop  others 
from  doing,  or  pretending  to  do,  the  same  things  without  its 
approval.  This  involves  the  exercise  of  what  is  called  the 
police  power. 

The  police  power — its  growth,  its  scope,  and  its  limita¬ 
tions — can  only  be  referred  to  here.  It  cannot  be  discussed, 
for  volumes  are  inadequate  to  its  comprehensive  exploitation. 
It  would  be  presumptuous  even  to  attempt  to  define  it.  The 
most  learned  judges  and  text-writers  have  declared  that  it 
cannot  be  defined.  In  the  most  general  way  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  the  power  which  has  arisen  in  organized  society  to 
regulate  its  affairs  in  the  interests  of  the  common  welfare  and 
progress.  It  not  only  allows;  it  forbids  and  punishes.  It  has 
enlarged  and  extended  as  communities  have  increased  and 
society  has  advanced.  It  goes  beyond  the  punishment  of  the 
recognized  crimes  and  concerns  itself  with  the  life  and  health 
of  the  citizen,  with  the  enjoyment  of  private  and  social  life, 
with  the  comfort  of  existence  in  dense  population,  and  with 
the  intellectual  progress  of  the  masses. 

The  police  power  is  the  trenchant  instrument  of  democracy, 
and  for  reasons  quite  obvious  it  has  had  its  fullest  development 
and  its  widest  application  in  this  country.  The  matters  upon 
which  it  has  assumed  to  act  can  hardly  be  enumerated,  but  the 
comprehensiveness  of  its  scope  may  be  indicated  by  a  partial 
statement  of  them. 

It  has  undertaken  to  make  dwellings  sanitary  and  to  provide 
means  of  escape  from  fire;  to  regulate  the  sale  of  drinks  and  to 
prevent  the  adulteration  of  foods;  to  prevent  nuisances  and  to 
stop  games  which  are  hurtful  or  demoralizing.  It  supervises 
transportation  companies,  insurance  companies,  building  as¬ 
sociations,  banks,  and  the  like,  and  sternly  prohibits  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  these  businesses  except  by  the  leave  of  the  state.  It 
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regulates  innkeepers,  hack-drivers,  and  auctioneers.  It  for¬ 
bids  the  practice  of  many  of  the  professions  until  the  candidate 
has  passed  such  tests  as  it  prescribes.  It  refuses  permission 
to  teach  in  the  schools  until  the  preparation  which  it  exacts  has 
been  accomplished.  It  even  assumes  to  interdict  many  of  the 
occupations  of  skilled  labor  until  it  places  the  mark  of  its 
approval  upon  the  workman,  and  it  controls  many  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  vocations  for  the  sake  of  the  common  good. 

Under  this  power  it  has  been  held  that  the  state  may  tear 
down  a  house  which  is  going  to  decay  or  one  which  promises 
to  be  food  for  a  conflagration ;  that  it  may  slaughter  cattle  with 
infectious  diseases;  that  it  may  compel  vaccination  and  confine 
the  insane  or  those  afflicted  with  contagious  diseases;  that  it 
may  restrain  vagrants  and  beggars  and  drunkards ;  that  it  may 
suppress  obscene  publications  and  houses  of  ill  fame;  that  it 
may  establish  the  places  where  and  the  conditions  upon  which 
certain  legitimate  callings  may  be  carried  on;  and  that  it  may 
fix  the  price  at  which  water  may  be  sold  by  one  who  has  a 
monopoly  of  it. 

The  highest  court  in  the  land,  and  by  far  the  most  august  in 
the  world,  has  held  that  under  the  police  power  a  State  may 
regulate  and  fix  the  charges  which  the  owners  of  private 
property  holding  themselves  out  to  do  a  general  business  may 
exact  of  customers  who  require  their  service  and  the  use  of  that 
property,  whenever  it  appears  that  they  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
business  and  it  has  come  to  be  of  public  interest.  The  right 
to  regulate  and  control  involves  the  right  to  suppress,  if  con¬ 
ditions  make  it  necessary.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
a  valuable  property,  built  up  under  the  protection  of  the  law, 
may  be  confiscated  and  destroyed  without  compensation  under 
the  police  power  of  a  State,  after  an  amendment  to  the  State 
constitution  had  made  the  business  carried  on  in  that  property 
unlawful,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  provision  in  the  Federal 
Constitution  against  taking  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  and  the  other  one  against  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts.  The  gist  of  all  this  is  that  when  a  public  interest 
is  involved  the  legislature  may  intervene  and  go  all  lengths  to 
promote  it;  that  whenever  a  matter  is  determined  to  be  of  a 
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public  as  distinguished  from  a  private  character,  the  State  may 
do  whatever  in  its  judgment  may  be  necessary  concerning  it. 

In  a  word  it  may  be  said  that  the  police  power  of  the  State 
extends  to  every  matter  involving  the  well-being  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  whether  it  be  moral  or  social,  industrial,  or  intellectual 
and  educational. 

There  are,  of  course,  limitations  upon  the  exercise  of  this 
power.  It  must  not  contravene  the  principles  established  in 
the  charters  of  English  liberty,  and  it  must  not  get  in  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  our  State  and  Federal  constitutions. 
This  gives  rise  to  the  most  intricate  legal  questions.  No  law 
questions  have  ever  so  taxed  the  learning  of  any  court  in  the 
world,  and,  it  may  be  added,  have  been  so  safely  met  as  those 
which  have  required  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
to  determine  whether  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  in  certain 
cases  was  in  conflict  with  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  particularly  whether  it  was  obnoxious  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Amendments  thereto. 

Of  course  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  must  be  in  good 
faith,  and  not  to  gain  any  fatuous  or  sinister  end.  It  cannot 
be  used  as  an  instrument  of  persecution.  One’s  right  to  pursue 
any  business  he  chooses  up  to  the  point  where  it  conflicts  with 
the  common  welfare  is  fundamental,  but  everything  hurtful 
to  the  public  interests  may  be  restricted  and  prohibited. 
Whether  a  statute  invades  a  fundamental  right,  whether  it 
helps  or  hurts  the  common  good,  whether  it  conflicts  with  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  are  questions  for  the 
courts.  Therefore  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  must  rest  in 
the  sound  discretion  of  the  legislative  branch,  and  must  have 
the  approval  of  the  judicial  branch  of  the  government.  Within 
these  limits  it  is  untrammeled.  The  courts  will  uphold  the 
legislative  discretion  unless  it  has  fallen  into  fundamental 
error. 

Fortunately,  in  our  system  the  responsibility  for  public  edu¬ 
cation  is  with  the  same  authority  which  is  charged  with  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  ix)lice  power.  Our  educational  systems 
are  State  systems.  They  are  not  city,  county,  town,  or  district 
systems  except  as  the  State  legislatures  delegate  authority  to 
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cities,  counties,  towns,  or  districts.  Such  delegation  of  au¬ 
thority  may  be  modified  or  taken  away.  The  supervision  of 
educational  work,  the  provision  and  direction  of  educational 
instrumentalities,  are  with  the  States.  These  things  have 
never  been  ceded  to  the  Union.  Many  of  the  State  constitu¬ 
tions  say  so.  The  legislatures  and  the  highest  courts  in  many 
of  the  States  have  said  so.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  said  so.  The  Federal  Government  may  aid  and 
encourage,  but  it  cannot  direct  or  control,  education  in  the 
States.  Of  course  it  may,  and  must,  in  the  Territories.  It 
has  never  claimed  anything  else.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  contains  no  reference  to  the  matter.  That 
great  document  is  silent  upon  the  subject  of  first  public  con¬ 
cern.  It  is  not  because  the  men  who  framed  it  were  ignorant  or 
indifferent.  They  were  the  very  best  men  in  the  country :  half 
of  them  were  college  graduates.  It  is  because  it  was  deemed 
best  to  leave  the  whole  matter  with  the  States,  and  experience 
has  proved,  overwhelmingly,  the  wisdom  of  the  course.  The 
plan  is  a  wise  and  beneficent  one;  it  has  located  authority  and 
responsibility  within  the  popular  reach;  it  has  given  the 
educational  system  its  largest  opportunities,  while  it  has  made 
it  adaptable  to  the  circumstances  of  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Educationists  of  all  others  should  understand  this,  but  the 
very  elect  get  befogged  about  it.  Last  summer,  when  the 
adverse  rqx)rt  of  its  committee  on  a  national  university  was 
presented  to  the  National  Council  of  Education,  some  of  the 
past-masters  of  American  education  became  frantic  over  it. 
Happily  Mr.  Carnegie’s  munificence  has  relieved  the  whole 
situation,  made  further  discussion  of  a  national  university 
superfluous,  and  released  Congress  from  the  temptation  to  do 
much  shuffling  and  prevarication  to  educational  constituents, 
and  lifted  the  courts  out  of  peril  of  differences  with  the  Council 
of  Education. 

It  is  a  power  which,  under  our  system,  inheres  in  the  several 
States.  It  has  never  been  ceded  to  the  General  Government 
and  hasYiever  been  claimed  by  it.  It  is  a  sacred  trust  which 
the  people  have  confided  in  the  State  legislatures  and  which 
those  bodies  will  neither  be  allowed  to  abuse  nor  divest  them- 
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selves  of,  but  must  administer  for  the  good  of  all,  without  fear 
and  without  favor. 

All  this  points  very  conclusively  to  the  undoubted  power  of 
the  States  to  do  whatever  they  may  think  well  to  uplift  and 
advance  education.  Nothing  which  they  may  do  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  likely  to  impinge  upon  any  of  the  fundamental  rights 
of  man,  or  to  conflict  with  any  of  the  provisions  which  the 
well-being  of  the  common  brotherhood  and  interstate  comity 
have  led  us  to  place  in  the  Federal  Constitution.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  right  of  any  of  our  States  to  prohibit  the  con¬ 
ferring  of  academic  degrees  without  express  authorization, 
and  to  restrict  the  use  of  names  to  institutions  which  it  ap¬ 
proves  and  for  which  it  reserves  them. 

It  must  be  said,  moreover,  that  the  state  has  a  responsibility 
and  a  duty  as  well  as  a  power  in  the  premises.  Colleges  and 
universities  are  historic.  They  have  come  down  to  us  out 
of  the  very  dim  past.  By  the  common  understanding  and 
usage  of  civilization  they  are  creatures  of  the  sovereign  power. 
Academic,  scientific,  and  professional  degrees  are  things  of  real 
value,  distinctions  obtained  by  long  labor  under  state  super¬ 
vision  and  certification.  They  are  authoritative  commenda¬ 
tions  to  public  confidence;  often  they  grant  the  state’s  p)er- 
mission  to  practice  professions;  the  system  is  not  only  to  com¬ 
mend  attainments  and  certify  scholarship,  but  to  save  the 
public  from  imposition;  they  are  things  in  which  there  is  a 
property  value.  By  the  common  understanding  and  usage 
of  civilization  degrees  can  be  conferred  by  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  alone.  Therefore  no  degrees  can  be  conferred  except 
thru  the  leave  of  the  state,  and  there  are  no  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  unless  set  up  or  authorized  by  the  state.  Then  all 
other  institutions  calling  themselves  colleges  and  universities 
and  all  degrees  they  confer  are  in  a  legal  and  public  sense 
spurious,  and  it  is  the  business  of  a  state  to  use  the  police 
power  to  suppress  things  which  are  spurious,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  mislead  the  ignorant  and  seem  to  lessen  the  true 
value  of  things  that  are  real. 

If  a  man  holds  himself  out  to  the  public  to  carry  on  public 
work  the  law  presumes  ^hat  he  has  the  skill  and  ability  to 
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carry  on  his  calling,  and  if  he  has  not  he  is  liable  in  an  action 
of  tort  to  any  who  employ  him  and  suffer  by  his  lack  of  skill 
and  ability.  Is  not  the  state  remiss  if  it  permits  one  to  impose 
thus  on  the  public,  and  does  it  not  render  itself  in  a  way  a 
party  to  the  fraud  and  injury? 

There  has  already  been  much  legislation  thruout  the  country 
against  impure  and  imitation  foods.  Oleomargarine,  or 
imitation  butter,  has  in  places  been  altogether  prohibited. 
More  generally  the  use  of  coloring  matter,  employed  to  make 
people  think  it  was  butter,  has  been  prohibited.  At  the  present 
session  of  Congress  a  bill  has  passed  the  House,  and  seems 
likely  to  pass  the  Senate,  laying  an  internal  revenue  tax  of 
one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound  upon  oleomargarine  when  not 
colored  to  irtiitate  butter,  and  a  tax  of  ten  cents  per  pound 
when  any  coloring  matter  enters  into  it.  The  laws  have  very 
generally  required  the  venders  of  oleomargarine  to  stamp 
plainly  the  true  character  of  the  contents  upon  the  package. 
And  all  this  not  in  the  interests  of  health,  for  it  is  admitted  that 
oleomargarine  is  not  unwholesome,  but  in  the  interest  of  hon¬ 
esty  and  fair  dealing.  It  is  all  done  to  save  the  public  from 
imposition,  and  to  protect  the  dairymen  against  competition 
in  the  dark  with  an  imitation  which  can  lie  produced  at  a  small 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  real  article.  Does  not  the  same  principle 
apply  to  fraudulent  colleges  or  imitation  universities  ? 

Of  course  there  are  those  who  take  the  view  that  the  function 
of  a  state  is  to  assure  immunity  from  hurt  to  person  and  to 
property.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  only  right  of  a  state  is 
to  protect  its  citizens  from  aggression.  That  is  not  the 
accepted  view  in  this  country.  The  general  view  is  that  it  is 
not  only  the  business  of  the  state  to  protect  the  lives,  lilierty, 
and  property  of  the  people,  but  also  to  promote  the  health, 
peace,  order,  morals,  and  learning  of  the  nation.  This  it  is 
which,  in  its  public  manifestation,  distinguishes  democracy 
from  the  more  consolidated  forms  of  government.  It  is  at  once 
the  mission  and  measure  of  our  democracy.  Thank  Heaven ! 
our  governmental  system  is  a  marching  and  an  advancing  one. 
It  was  never  intended  to  stand  still.  Principles,  the  guides  of 
action,  are  imbedded  in  conscience  and  are  stable,  but  moral 
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and  intellectual  life  is  to  move  forward  and  upward.  The 
combined  power  of  the  people  is  to  protect  it,  guide  it,  and 
help  it  on  its  way. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  state  to 
encourage  moral  and  intellectual  self-activity.  It  is  to  help 
on  educational  enterprises  which  are  meritorious,  tho  young 
and  weak.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  state  is  to  haye 
no  educational  standards,  that  it  is  to  permit  the  indiscriminate 
exercise  of  that  authority  of  which  it  is  the  exclusive  source 
and  whith  it  is  bound  to  use  with  deliberate  and  sound  discre¬ 
tion,  or  that  it  is  to  allow  the  misappropriation  for  commercial 
or  other  purposes  of  terms  which  have  come  to  be  well  defined, 
which  imply  public  service,  and  which  can  be  rightfully  applied 
only  to  institutions  capable  of  promoting  the  national  ideals 
and  desirous  of  serving  the  general  ends. 

As  society  grows  in  volume  and  advances  intellectually,  the 
necessity  for  a  larger  use  of  the  common  power  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good  becomes  more  imperative.  The  whole  world  is 
relative.  Ideals  and  policies  change  with  conditions.  Rural 
life  does  not  require  the  same  regulative  policies  that  are 
needed  in  urban  life,  for  rural  life  is  happily  free  from  much 
of  the  deceit  and  imposition  so  rampant  in  urban  life.  Newly 
settled  states  do  not  sustain  the  same  regulative  policies  in 
education  or  other  matters  which  the  stability  and  the  strength 
of  older  states  require  them  to  enforce.  The  advance  of 
states  to  real  statehood,  the  rise  of  democracy  in  structure  and 
in  spirit  to  the  point  where  it  can  stand  strains  and  gain  con¬ 
fidence,  where  it  can  suppress  the  evil  and  g^ve  free  flow  to  the 
good  there  is  in  the  lives  and  souls  of  the  people,  is  measured 
by  the  common  understandings  which  are  so  well  intrenched 
that  they  need  not  be  written  in  the  law  books,  or  else  by 
statutes  and  decisions  which  its  constituted  authorities  have 
made.  States  are  not  comprised  exclusively  of  people  who 
can  live  in  peace  and  security  and  grow  in  morals  and  intelli¬ 
gence  without  any  government  at  all.  Government  is  not  a 
pastime.  States  must  limit  and  restrict  the  wrong,  and  set  up 
institutions,  and  ix>int  the  true  way.  Learning,  the  life-blood 
of  democracy,  will  not  flow  in  the  veins  of  a  commonwealth 
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which  cannot  understand  this,  or  is  so  weak  and  so  lacking  in 
character  that  it  cannot  exercise  its  authority  to  accomplish 
these  ends. 

Then  it  seems  to  me  that,  upon  the  subject  under  discussion, 
we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  state  should 
not  allow  any  institution  to  confer  academic  degrees  except 
by  its  express  authority,  and  that  it  should  restrict  the  use  of 
the  terms  “  college  ”  and  “  university  ”  to  institutions  which 
have  the  state’s  authority  to  confer  degrees. 

And  it  would  seem  also  that  institutions  should  not  be 
allowed  to  appropriate  names  which  belong  to  all  the  people. 
The  names  of  States,  or  cities,  or  towns  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  used  except  by  the  special  leave  of  the  State,  or 
the  city,  or  the  town  to  which  they  belong,  and,  perhaps  better 
still,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  applied  to  institutions 
other  than  those  which  are  set  up,  maintained,  and  controlled 
by  the  State,  or  city,  or  town,  whose  name  they  would  bear. 
Any  other  course  is  misleading,  deceives  some,  and  wrongs 
all,  for  it  gives  to  a  few  what  is  within  the  proprietary  owner¬ 
ship  of  all. 

Andrew  S.  Draper 

University  of  Illinois, 

Champaign,  III. 
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FRANCIS  WAYLAND  PARKER 

To  write  of  Colonel  Parker’s  work  in  such  a  dispassionatfe 
way  as  to  form  a  lasting  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  services 
to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  United  States  would  require 
a  perspective  of  years,  and  also  a  mind  free  from  bias  towards 
or  against  Colonel  Parker’s  personality.  It  is  not  easy  even, 
taking  into  consideration  Colonel  Parker’s  great  qualities  and 
his  weaknesses,  to  make  a  fair,  comparative  statement  of  his 
services  from  the  standpoint  of  a  friend. 

Among  the  multitude  of  able,  self-sacrificing  men  who  have 
contributed  notably  to  the  improvement  of  elementary  schools 
during  the  last  fifty  years  it  will  not  be  deemed  invidious,  I 
trust,  to  mention  the  names  of  Victor  M.  Rice  of  New  York, 
Horace  Mann  of  Massachusetts,  J.  M.  Wickersham  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Newton  Bateman  of  Illinois  among  the  State  Super¬ 
intendents  of  Public  Instruction;  William  T.  Harris,  John 
Hancock,  A.  J.  RickofT,  J.  L.  Pickard,  George  Howland,  W. 
B.  Powell  among  the  city  superintendents,  and  D.  B.  Hagar, 
Edward  A.  Sheldon,  Richard  Edwards,  Francis  W.  Parker, 
Joseph  Baldwin  among  the  normal  school  presidents. 

However,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  teachers  familiar 
with  the  development  of  elementary  schools,  it  is  believed, 
would  place  the  names  of  Horace  Mann,  Edward  A.  Sheldon, 
and  Francis  W.  Parker  as  indisputably  the  greatest  reformers 
of  this  period,  and  to  me  Francis  W.  Parker  is  incontestably 
t,he  greatest.  Horace  Mann,  outside  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  England  and  a  section  of  Ohio,  was  merely  an  echo  from 
some  other  world.  Edward  A.  Sheldon  had  a  wider  influence 
in  uplifting  primary  education  in  the  area  reached  as  well  as 
in  the  extent  of  his  vast  personal  influence  upon  his  associates 
and  followers;  therefore,  while  less  known  to  the  general 
public  because  seldom  engaged  in  controversies,  and  of  a  more 
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retiring  nature  than  Horace  Mann,  his  influence  was  more  far- 
reaching  and  more  potent  upon  the  cause  of  primary  education 
in  the  United  States.  As  compared  with  Mr.  Sheldon,  Francis 
W.  Parker  had  the  whole  of  the  United  States  for  his  theater 
of  action.  In  addition  to  the  qualities  possessed  by  the  two 
other  great  reformers  just  mentioned,  he  had  a  fire  of  enthu¬ 
siasm;  a  contempt  of  criticism;  a  fearlessness  of  expression;  a 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  a  belief  in  the  triumphs  of  the  innova¬ 
tions  which  he  championed  which  endeared  him  to  the  hearts 
of  teachers  everyw,here.  Charges  of  inconsistency  had  no 
terrors  for  him.  Insinuations  relative  to  his  lack  of  scholar¬ 
ship,  cynical  remarks  contrasting  his  position  with  that  of  the 
confessedly  great  thinkers  of  hi«  time,  did  not  affect  in  the 
slightest  degree  his  sermons,  painting  in  graphic  and  exag¬ 
gerated  forms  the  narrowness  and  emptiness  of  prevailing 
methods  in  the  elementary  schools;  holding  up,  like  a  new 
Peter  the  Hermit,  a  vision  of  the  new  life  and  changes  of  which 
he  was  the  prophet.  He  never  hesitated  to  criticise  opposing 
views,  no  matter  who  elucidated  them  or  what  the  time  or 
place.  Every  meeting  where  educators  gathered  together  was 
to  him  a  forum,  an  arena,  calling  upon  him  to  enter  the  combat. 

His  life  as  a  teacher  may  be  divided  into  three  periods :  that 
closing  with  his  leaving  Manchester;  that  beginning  with  his 
experience  at  Dayton  and  ending  with  his  resignation  in  Bos¬ 
ton;  and  that  beginning  in  Chicago  as  principal  of  the  Cook 
County  normal  school  and  ending  with  his  death.  The  first 
period  of  his  life  was  characterized  by  industry,  zeal,— often 
misdirected, — and  great  fondness  for  children.  The  second 
period  of  his  life,  beginning  at  Dayton,  is  noteworthy 'as  mark¬ 
ing  his  transition  from  the  position  of  a  grammar-school  princi¬ 
pal,  who  is  seeking  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  particular  school,  to  the  higher  plane  of  relating 
his  thoughts  and  management  to  that  of  the  best  thought  of  the 
great  teachers  of  all  time.  To  other  men  of  his  time  these 
thoughts  appealed  peijhaps  as  strongly  as  to  Colonel  Parker, 
but  they  lacked  the  strenuous  element,  which,  always  prominent 
in  Colonel  Parker,  made  him  put  the  expression  of  his  best 
thought  into  the  schoolroom. 
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He  was  not  deterred  from  this  by  his  inability  to  see  the 
outcome  of  his  experiments  or  because  he  could  not  definitely 
plan  out  the  various  stages  of  growth  thru  which  his  pupils 
would  pass,  or  because  he  could  not  answer  even  in  his  own 
mind  the  objections  which  were  urged  against  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  doing  in  the  schoolroom  what  theoretically  was  the 
best  thing  to  be  done.  In  the  conflict  which  resulted  in  Day- 
ton  we  can  see  in  Colonel  Parker  the  birth  of  his  sweet  dogma¬ 
tism,  usually  characteristic  of  the  man  of  action,  and  at  the 
same  time  his  openmindedness  to  what  came  to  him  from  the 
outside  world.  It  would  have  been  a  calamity  to  the  schools 
of  the  United  States,  however,  as  well  as  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  development  of  Colonel  Parker,  had  his  triumph  in  Dayton 
been  so  pronounced  as  to  cause  him  to  remain  there.  His 
studies  in  Germany,  his  acquaintance  with  the  scientific 
methods  of  the  trained  German  schoolmasters,  gave  him  the 
power  to  clarify  his  views  and  also  gave  him  standards  by 
which  to  gauge  the  efforts  of  teachers  which  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  see  some  things  in  his  profession  in  a  proper  per- 
s])ective. 

The  story  of  his  coming  to  Quincy  has  often  been  told. 
Yet  in  some  inscrutable  way  it  has  grown  to  be  believed 
that  the  schools  in  Quincy  were  in  a  very  bad  condition  at  this 
time.  The  belief  that  such  was  the  case  among  superin¬ 
tendents  and  boards  of  education  had  a  pronounced  effect  at 
this  period  in  the  direction  of  decrying  and  discrediting  the 
value  of  the  work  done  in  Quincy  during  the  five  years  in 
which  Colonel  Parker  was  superintendent.  In  the  rep>ort  of 
the  very  able  school  committee  of  Quincy  for  1874-75,  the 
year  before  he  was  elected  superintendent,  I  find  this  state¬ 
ment  :  “  At  no  time  within  our  observation  has  the  average 
condition  of  the  public  schools  of  this  town  been  so  satis¬ 
factory.”  “  As  regards  order  and  discipline  very  little  fault 
can  be  found.”  “  That  very  much  is  still  to  be  desired  in  our 
system  of  teaching  is  too  evident  for  dispute.”  “  That  after 
eight  or  nine  years  of  constant  study  in  our  common  schools 
select  pupils  should  show  an  amount  of  acquirement  no  greater 
than  the  examinations  for  admittance  to  the  high  school 
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annually  disclose,  indicates  that  there  is  something  lacking  to 
the  complete  efficiency  of  the  system.” 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  schools  of 
Quincy  were  any  less  efficient  than  those  of  any  other  towns 
and  cities  either  East  or  West.  The  next  annual  report  of 
this  committee  continues :  “  The  committee  had  long  felt  the 
necessity  of  a  gradual  remodeling  of  our  system  of  teaching. 
If  we  wished  to  keep  up  with  the  march  of  modern  improve¬ 
ments  in  pedagogics  it  had  become  essential  to  introduce  im¬ 
portant  modifications  in  our  method  of  imparting  knowledge.” 
And  this  bringing  up  of  a  whole  teaching  force  in  a  town  to  a 
high  plane  was  the  first  result  of  Colonel  Parker’s  work  in 
Quincy. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  the  State  of  Massachusetts  was 
beginning  to  formally  recognize  the  necessity  of  skilled  super¬ 
vision  of  city  and  town  schools  the  object  lesson  set  forth 
in  Quincy,  the  challenging  of  existing  methods  of  teaching  and 
of  school  management,  in  the  forceful,  e.xaggerated  terms 
presented  by  Colonel  Parker  on  every  opportunity,  compelled 
the  opposing  forces  to  draw  their  lines  of  demarcation  in  such 
a  way  as  presented  the  issues  at  stake  clearly  and  definitely 
before  the  people.  The  accessories  of  an  able  and  progressive 
and  open-minded  school  committee  in  Quincy,  the  developn 
ment  and  establishment  of  a  number  of  ably  edited  school 
journals  which  presented  from  time  to  time  the  salient  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  controversy,  the  interest  of  the  newspapers,  at¬ 
tracted  doubtless  by  the  new  features  of  Colonel  Parker’s 
utterances — all  these  conspired  to  give  a  laudable  publicity  to 
the  experiment  in  Quincy  which  every  other  school  reform 
movement  of  our  times  has  lacked. 

Within  an  appreciably  short  time,  therefore,  the  attitude  of 
teachers  and  school  officers  toward  the  discipline  in  elementary 
schools  changed  in  the  most  remarkable  manner.  The  first 
result  of  this  was  the  development  of  a  new  spirit  in  the 
schools,  that  spirit  which  our  foreign  visitors  in  1893  thought 
so  wonderful  and  found  so  general.  Such  a  condition  as  is  here 
set  forth  had  an  immediate  indirect  influence  upon  the  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  schools.  With  the  development  of  freedom  in  the 
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elementary  school  came  the  necessity  for  better  teaching. 
When  rigid  military  order  was  no  longer  possible  chaos  and 
disorder  immediately  appeared,  unless  the  children  were  in¬ 
terested  in  their  studies.  The  hearing  of  lessons,  the  setting 
of  definite  tasks  away  from  and  outside  of  the  interest  of  the 
children,  immediately  became  very  much  more  difficult,  and 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  came  a  wonderful  develop¬ 
ment  of  skill  among  the  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  of  the 
elementary  school.  The  real  development  of  the  successful 
summer  school,  and  the  great  renaissance  of  elementary  teach¬ 
ing,  sprang  very  largely  from  this  conscious  need  of  teachers 
to  fit  themselves  for  existence  in  this  new  atmosphere. 

Professional  study  was,  as  it  were,  a  necessity,  and  those 
teachers  who  ignored  this  necessity  were  soon  made  conscious 
of  their  delinquencies.  What  might  have  taken  twenty-five 
years  to  accomplish  was  rapidly  gained  in  almost  as  many 
months. 

Measured  from  this  standpoint.  Colonel  Parker  was  incom¬ 
parably  the  greatest  force  for  educational  good  that  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  of  this  country  have  ever  known.  To  him  more 
than  any  other  man  is  due  the  fact  that  the  schools  of  the 
whole  country  have  been  decrystallized  and  imbued  with 
sweeter  and  higher  ideals,  and  therefore  raised  to  a  higher 
standard  of  efficiency  and  accomplishment.  He  lived  to  see 
his  views  and  phases  of  methods  which  had  been  characterized 
as  “  theoretical,”  “  visionary,”  “  impracticable,”  “  foreign  to 
our  civilization,”  “  tending  in  the  wrong  direction,”  “  leading 
to  vast  expenditures,”  ”  impossible  to  relate  to  our  common 
schools,”  formally  accepted  by  everyone  in  authority. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  connected  with  the 
administration  of  Colonel  Parker  as  superintendent  of  schools 
rf  Quincy  is  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  immensely 
bettered  condition  of  the  schools,  consequent  upon  lifting  the 
teachers  to  a  higher  plane  in  spirit,  skill,  and  efficiency,  the 
amount  of  money  expended  for  the  support  of  the  schools  in 
Quincy  was  no  greater  than  that  of  the  years  preceding  his 
administration.  When  one  takes  into  consideration  Colonel 
Parker’s  well-known  weakness  and  distaste  for  financial  ad- 
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ministration,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  this  great  achieve¬ 
ment  at  the  outset  of  his  career  when  contrasted  with  his  ex¬ 
perience  at  Chicago.  Colonel  Parker,  during  the  whole  of  his 
life,  was  a  tremendous  indirect  force  acting  upon  the  schools 
of  the  country  thru  the  education  of  teachers  under  his  super¬ 
vision  who  were  continually  drawn  upon  by  school  systems  in 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Great  as  was'  his  influence  at 
Quincy  and  in  Chicago,  tremendous  as  was  the  development 
of  the  schools  under  his  charge,  that  growth  would  have  been 
infinitely  greater  had  it  not  been  so  impossible  for  him  to  keep 
any  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  to  whom  he  gave  new 
ideals  and  greater  efficiency.  Therefore  both  in  Quincy  and 
Chicago  his  teaching  force  was  continually  changing  and  shift¬ 
ing — capable  and  efficient  teachers  continually  accepting  better 
positions  elsewhere  and  leaving  their  places  to  be  filled  by  more 
or  less  undeveloped  teachers. 

Nearly  all  the  valid  criticisms  that  have  been  made  against 
Colonel  Parker’s  administration  in  Quincy  and  Chicago  have 
been  based  upon  observation  of  the  work  of  some  of  these 
more  or  less  inexperienced  teachers  who  were  in  a  stage  of 
transition  toward  better  methods. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  cause  of  education  when 
Colonel  Parker  resigned  in  Boston  that  he  chose  the  princi- 
palship  of  the  Cook  County  normal  school  rather  than  the 
superintendency  of  a  large  city  in  the  East.  He  was  so  con¬ 
stituted  that  he  was  happier  and  more  efficient  in  situations 
where  he  could  see  with  his  own  eyes  all  that  was  going  on 
than  where  he  would  need  to  operate  and  direct  thru  many 
intermediaries.  The  West,  too,  was  more  ready  to  listen  to 
the  new  prophet,  more  willing  to  change  the  point  of  view, 
more  ready  to  welcome  what  seemed  to  be  an  improvement 
than  older  sections  of  the  country. 

Pearson,  in  his  National  life  and  character,  points  out  that  in 
England  the  mental  attitude  toward  any  new  invention  or  new 
process  is  always,  “  This  cannot  amount  to  anything,  or  it 
would  have  been  discovered  long  ago  ” ;  Wjhile  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England’s  colonies  the  attitude  is,  “  If  this  in¬ 
vention  is  a  good  thing  and  this  process  is  valuable,  we  want 
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it.”  The  West,  with  few  vested  rights,  with  little  self- 
complacency,  with  less  settled  society,  wit^  fewer  recognized 
great  names  in  education,  is  not  always  discriminating  in  its 
welcome  to  new  prophets,  but  it  is  always  open-minded.  The 
time  too  was  ripe  for  the  appearance  for  a  new  force.  More 
or  less  stability  had  been  given  to  the  scattered  forces  in  the 
schools  of  the  West  thru  the  efforts  and  influence  of  John 
Hancock  in  Cincinnati;  Andrew  J.  Rickoflf  in  Cleveland; 
William  T.  Harris  in  St.  Louis;  A.  C.  Shortridge  and  George 
P.  Brown  in  Indianapolis;  Richard  Edwards  and  E.  C.  Hewitt 
at  Normal,  Ill.,  and  J.  L.  Pickard  in  Chicago. 

The  impulse  towards  improved  methods  and  better  schools 
which  had  emanated  from  these  centers  had  extended  so  far 
thru  their  ever-broadening  circles  of  influence  that  a  general 
agreement  had  been  almost  reache'd,  and  the  schools  were  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  a  steady  and  slow  movement  upwards.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Colonel  Parker,  with  his  enthusiasm  and  beauti¬ 
ful  personality,  appeared  to  disturb  this  general  feeling  of 
satisfaction  which  was  fast  possessing  educators  in  the  West. 

The  Cook  County  normal  school  was  then  a  most  excellent 
school,  limited  in  various  ways  and  provincial  in  others. 
Under  Colonel  Parker’s  management  the  standards  for  ad¬ 
mittance  were  raised ;  the  attendance  largely  increased,  coming 
from  almost  every  State  in  the  West.  The  quality  of  the 
teaching  in  the  school  kept  improving  constantly  in  all  of  the 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  enthusiastic  and  scientific  teach¬ 
ing.  With  a  school  growing  largely  in  numbers,  extending 
its  influence  so  that  it  became  truly  national,  drawing  to  its 
corps  of  instructors  teachers  with  reputation  and  ability, 
it  was  certain  that  the  cost  of  such  a  school  would  continually 
increase.  Because  of  this  fact  and  because  of  Colonel  Parker’s 
singleness  of  purpose  to  elevate  the  school  he  came  in  contact 
with  both  conservative  and  reactionary  forces  to  such  an  extent 
as  would  have  discouraged  any  man  with  less  hope  and  less 
enthusiasm  and  less  strenuousness  in  his  nature;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  these  troubles  which  seemed  to  gather  around  him, 
his  magnificent  personality  carried  the  school  in  its  accom- 
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plishments  and  efficiency  higher  and  higher,  until  it  was  the 
recognized  professional  school  for  teachers  in  die  West. 

During  this  period  of  his  career  his  addresses  before  county 
and  State  teachers’  associations,  his  connection  with  some  of 
the  great  summer  schools,  continually  widened  and  added 
materially  to  his  increasing  reputation.  He  therefore  became 
really  a  national  character — the  one  great  leader  whom  teach¬ 
ers  in  elementary  schools  recognized  as  their  apostle. 

Every  movement  which  has  affected  for  good  the  efforts  of 
the  teachers  in  our  elementary  schools  in  our  time  certainly 
gained  potency  largely  from  the  influence  derived  from 
Colonel  Parker’s  life  work. 

Every  pupil  in  these  schools  has  been  given  advantages  and 
opportunities,  and  every  teacher  has  been  influenced  in  her 
struggle  for  more  light,  by  the  great  educational  movement 
for  which  Colonel  Parker  will  ever  seem  to  stand  sponsor. 
His  judgment  of  men  and  women  who  taught  with  him  has 
been  wonderfully  borne  out  by  their  rise  and  influence.  In¬ 
deed  the  history  and  development  of  the  new  education  in  the 
United  States  might  easily  be  written,  from  the  growth 
and  influence  of  those  teachers  now  living  who  have  been 
associated  professionally  with  Colonel  Parker. 

We  in  our  time  shall  not  see  his  like  again. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 


Boston,  Mass. 
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SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  EFFECTS  OF 
STIMULANTS  AND  NARCOTICS 

Preliminary  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Science 
Teachers’  Association  upon  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  and  upon 
the  instruction  regarding  them  in  the  public  schools. 

Irving  P.  Bishop,  Chairman,  State  Normal  School,  Buffalo;  Burt  G. 
Wilder,  Cornell  University:  Gaylord  P.  Clarke,  Syracuse  University;  Eli 
H.  Long,  University  of  Buffalo;  James  E.  Peabody,  Peter  Cooper  High 
School,  New  York. 

I  A  comparison  of  text-books  used  in  medical  colleges  and  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

II  Opinions  of  the  committee  regarding  the  effects  of  alcohol. 

III  Opinions  of  teachers  regarding  present  methods  of  teaching 
physiology. 

IV  Conclusions  of  the  committee  from  the  preceding  investigation. 

V  Recommendations  of  the  committee. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Association  held  in  New  York  in  1898 
the  attention  of  the  Council  was  called  to  certain  discrepancies 
between  the  facts  of  physiology  as  taught  in  the  universities 
and  medical  schools  and  those  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State.  As  the  result  of  the  discussion  which  followed,  a 
committee  of  five  was  appointed  “  to  ascertain  and  report  what 
is  definitely  known  regarding  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  nar¬ 
cotics  on  the  human  body  and  to  recommend  suitable  methods 
for  teaching  the  same  in  the  schools  of  the  State.”  A  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  bibliography  of  alcohol  alone  revealed 
an  enormous  mass  of  matter,  and  a  wide  difference  of  state¬ 
ment  upon  almost  every  point,  even  among  those  best  qualified 
to  know.  As  it  was  known  that  the  “  Committee  of  Fifty  for 
the  Investigation  of  the  Drink  Problem,”  a  non-partisan  or¬ 
ganization,  was  conducting  original  researches,  your  Com¬ 
mittee  unanimously  decided  to  defer  its  final  report  until  the 
material  from  that  source  should  be  available.  Recent  cor¬ 
respondence  with  that  body  shows  that  the  report  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  the  Physiological  and  Pathological  Aspect  of 
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the  Drink  Problem  is  now  ready  and  that  it  will  be  in  our 
hands  soon.  We  present,  therefore,  certain  features  of  our 
work  which  show  the  progress  made  to  date. 

I  Comparison  of  text-books  used  in  medical  colleges  and  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

To  illustrate  the  discrepancies  referred  to  in  the  opening 
lines  of  this  report,  we  subjoin  parallel  quotations  taken  from 
text-books  used  in  the  medical  schools  and  universities  and 
there  considered  standard  and  those  in  general  use  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State.  With  one  exception — Hutchin¬ 
son’s — the  latter  are  endorsed  by  the  Women’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union.^ 


STANDARD  TEXTS 

“  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  with 
safety  that  in  small  quantities  it 
(alcohol)  is  beneficial,  or  at  least  not 
injurious  barring  the  danger  of  ac¬ 
quiring  the  alcohol  habit,  while  in 
large  quantities  it  is  directly  in¬ 
jurious  to  various  tissues."  * 

“  In  attempting  fairly  to  estimate 
the  action  of  stimulants,  especially 
of  alcohol,  one  point  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  to  remember.  It 
is  this — alcohol  is  a  food.  If  alco-  ' 
holic  stimulants  were  mere  disen¬ 
gagers  of  static  force,  early  exhaus¬ 
tion  would  be  the  rule.  But  as 
alcohol  is  a  readily  oxidizable  form 
of  hydrocarbon,  it  is  also  a  food  as 
well  as  a  stimulant.  In  fact  it  is 
one  of  the  most  easily  assimilable 
forms  of  food,  and  very  frequently 
it  can  be  taken  and  utilized  when 
no  other  form  of  food  is  available. 

While  it  is  a  stimulant,  an  evoker  of 
force,  it  also  supplies  to  some  extent 
that  force  in  its  readily  oxidizable 
self.  The  experiments  of  the  late 
Dr.  Anstie  and  Dr.  Dupr6  have 
placed  beyond  all  question  or  honest 

’  Howell,  American  text-book  of 
physiology  (Second  Edition,  1900), 

P-  359. 

•  A  part  of  the  following  quotations  is  taken  from  the  advance  sheets  of  the 
Report  on  the  present  instruction  in  the  physiological  action  of  alcohol,  by  the  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Drink  Problem, 
Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch  and  Professor  C.  F.  Hodge. 


SCHOOL  TEXTS 

“  Alcohol  is  not  a  food  or  drink. 
Medical  writers,  without  exception, 
class  alcohol  as  a  poison.* 

“  Alcohol  is  universally  ranked 
among  poisons  by  physiologists, 
chemists,  physicians,  toxicologists, 
and  all  who  have  experimented, 
studied,  and  written  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  who,  therefore,  best  under¬ 
stand  it.”  * 

“  Alcohol  also  is  a  poison.  It  de¬ 
prives  the  bones  of  some  of  their 
food,  and  leaves,  in  place  of  it,  a 
mineral  that  makes  them  more 
brittle."  * 

“  As  alcohol  is  a  poison,  it  should 
not  be  taken  into  the  stomach. 


What  is  a  poison  ? 


harms 

sick. 


Anything  is  a 
the  body  and 
Alcohol  does 


poison  that 
makes  one 
both.”  ‘ 

“  Is  alcohol  a  food  ? 

“What  do  you  think  about  it 
(question  to  the  class)  ?  Do  you 

*  Eclectic,  No.  3,  p.  5-7. 

*  Quoted  from  Youmans  in  Blaisdell’s 
No.  2,  p.  232. 

*  Hutchinson,  Our  wonderful  bodies, 
first  book,  p.  24. 

*  Ibid.,  First  book,  p.  46. 
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<loubt  the  fact  of  the  oxidization  of 
alcohol  within  the  organism.  If 
alcohol  is  oxidized  in  the  body,  then 
alcohol  is  a  true  food,  or  furnisher 
of  force.”  ’ 

“  The  question  of  the  propriety  of 
the  daily  use  of  alcohol  by  healthy 
men  is  at  present  a  very  serious  one, 
involving  so  many  moral  and  polit¬ 
ico-moral  issues  that  it  cannot  be 
fully  discussed  here.  Suffice  it  to 
state  as  obvious  inferences  from  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  physio¬ 
logical  action  of  alcohol,  that  the 
habitual  use  of  moderate  amounts 
of  alcohol  does  no  harm ;  that  to 
a  certain  extent  it  is  capable  of  re¬ 
placing  ordinary  food,  so  that  if  it 
be  scanty,  or  even  if  it  be  coarse 
and  not  easily  digested,  alcohol,  in 
some  form  or  other,  is  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  that  in  all  cases  it  should 
be  taken  well  diluted,  so  as  not  to 
irritate  the  stomach ;  and  that  wines 
or  malt  liquors  are  certainly  prefer¬ 
able  to  spirit  "  (p.  372). 

“  As  Liebig  also  found  that  this 
substance  exists  in  the  urine  of 
dogs,  horses,  and  lions,  and  as  A. 
Rajowski  obtained  it  from  healthy 
rabbits,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  our  present  knowledge  strongly 
indicates  that  it  is  formed  and  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  normal  organism.”  * 

’  Fothergill,  Practitioner's  handbook 
of  treatment  (Kleventh  Edition, 
London,  1897),  p.  254. 

'  H.  C.  Wood,  Therapeutics,  p.  372. 


think  your  body  would  grow  and 
keep  well  and  strong  if  you  used  it 
instead  of  bread  and  meat } 

“  No,  indeed.  We  know  that 
alcohol  is  not  a  food.”  • 

“It  is  important  for  you  to  re¬ 
member  that  alcohol  is  a  narcotic 
poison.” 

“  This  alcohol  is  a  liquid  poisQn. 
A  little  of  it  will  harm  anyone  who 
drinks  it,  and  much  of  it  would  kill 
the  drinker.”  " 

“  It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  whatever  quantity,  or  wherever 
alcohol  is  found,  its  nature  is  the 
same.  It  is  not  only  a  poison,  but 
a  narcotic  poison.”  " 

“  Alcohol  a  Poison. 

“  A  poison  is  any  substance  whose 
nature  it  is,  when  taken  into  the 
body  either  in  small  or  large  quan¬ 
tities,  to  injure  health  or  destroy 
life. 

“  In  large  doses,  in  its  pure  state, 
or  when  diluted  as  in  brandy,  whis¬ 
ky,  rum,  or  gin,  alcohol  is  often 
fatal  to  life.  Deaths  of  men,  women, 
and  children  from  poisonous  doses 
of  this  drug  are  common. 

“  In  smaller  quantities,  or  in  lighter 
liquors,  beer,  wine,  and  cider,  when 
used  as  a  beverage,  it  injures  the 
health  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
taken.”'* 

"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  take 
into  your  stomach  a  little  alcohol,  it 
receives  no  such  welcome.  Nature 
treats  it  as  a  poison  and  seeks  to 
rid  herself  of  the  intruder  as  soon 
as  possible.  Every  organ  of  elimi¬ 
nation,  all  the  scavengers  of  the 
body — the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  the 
perspiration  glands — at  once  set  to 
work  to  throw  off  the  enemy.  The 
alcohol  thus  eliminated  is  entirely 
unchanged.  It  cannot,  then,  be 
treated  as  an  aliment  or  food.”  '* 

*  Health  Series,  No.  i,  p.  30  ff. 

''''Eclectic  Series,  No.  2,  p.  31. 

"  Pathfinder  Series,  No.  i,  p.  41. 

Authorized  Series,  No.  8,  p.  58. 

Dulaney’s  Series,  No.  2,  p.  46  ff. 

'*  Steele’s  Hygienic  physiology,  p. 
164  (Edition  of  1884). 
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Conflicting  statements  like  the  above  could  be  multiplied 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  report,  but  enough  have  been 
given  to  show  that,  in  the  interpretation  of  facts,  there  is  a 
lack  of  concord  which  is  no  longer  tolerable. 

II  Opinions  of  the  committee  regarding  the  effects  of 
alcohol. 

In  attempting  to  select  from  the  material  at  their  disposal 
such  facts  as  might  be  safely  taught,  your  Committee  has 
endeavored  to  weigh  evidence  carefully.  When  possible  it 
has  availed  itself  of  the  latest  research,  placing  much  confi¬ 
dence  in  experimental  inquiry  where  it  had  been  carried  on 
with  due  care  and  regard  for  accuracy.  That  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  terms,  the  following 
provisional  definitions  have  been  adopted : 

Stimulant — “  An  agent  which  temporarily  quickens  some 
functional  or  trophic  process.  It  may  act  directly  on  the  tissue 
concerned,  or  may  excite  the  nerves  which  effect  the  process, 
or  paralyze  the  nerves  which  inhibit  it.  Stimulants  comprise 
certain  medicinal  substances,  as  ammonia,  alcohol,  and  ethylic 
ether,  as  well  as  physical  conditions  such  as  warmth,  cold,  light, 
or  electricity,  jesthetic  effects,  as  music  and  other  products  of 
art,  and  emotions  of  various  kinds,  as  joy,  hope,  etc.  Stimu¬ 
lants  have  been  divided  into  general  and  topical,  according  as 
they  affect  directly  or  indirectly  tlie  whole  system  or  only  a 
particular  part.” — The  Century  dictionary. 

Narcotic — An  agent  which  directly  induces  sleep,  blunts 
the  senses,  and  in  large  amounts  produces  complete  insensi¬ 
bility. 

Poison — A  substance  which,  when  introduced  into  the  body, 
causes  disease  or  death. 

Regarding  the  influence  of  quantity  in  producing  toxic 
effects  there  is  much  controversy.  One  class  of  physiologists 
takes  the  view  that  alcohol  in  any  quantity  is  a  poison,  and 
the  other,  while  freely  admitting  that  pure  alcohol  or  even 
strong  alcohol,  in  large  doses,  may  produce  poisonous  effects, 
believes  that  in  small  or  moderate  doses  it  is  harmless  or 
positively  beneficial. 

The  former  view  is  exemplified  by  the  following  extracts : 
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“  Alcohol  is  a  true  narcotic,  even  in  small  doses.” 

”  Alcohol  is  a  poison  of  the  narcotic  class  with  a  special 
tendency  to  act  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system.”  “ 

"  There  are  no  dividing  lines  on  one  side  of  which  the 
poisonous  action  of  alcohol  can  be  seen  while  on  the  other  it 
is  absent.” 

“It  is  a  scientific  absurdity  to  assume  that  alcohol  or  any 
other  substance  is  not  a  poison  in  small  quantities,  but  it  is  in 
large  quantities.”  ” 

This  view,  however,  is  not  that  generally  held  by  physicians 
and  the  authors  of  standard  texts,  who,  with  few  exceptions, 
discriminate  betw'een  the  effects  of  large  and  small  doses.  For 
example,  the  American  text-book  of  physiology  says  (p. 
359)  •  **  The  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  body  evidently  varies 
greatly  with  the  quantity  used.”  Indeed  it  seems  probable 
that  the  effects  of  a  drug  may  differ  not  only  in  degree,  but 
in  kind.  Prussic  acid  is  a  very  deadly  poison,  and  yet  nature 
has  put  it  into  fruits  which  we  consume,  not  only  with  pleas¬ 
ure,  but  also  with  impunity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  oxalic 
acid,  citric  acid,  etc.  Even  common  salt  may  act  as  an  emetic. 
Sound,  light,  heat,  and  electricity  furnish  similar  illustrations. 
In  the  judgment  of  your  Committee  the  same  principle  applies 
in  the  case  of  alcojiol.  While  undoubtedly  poisonous  in  con¬ 
centrated  form  or  in  large  quantities,  it  is  apparently  not  so  to 
adults  when  it  is  taken  in  small  quantities  and  sufficiently 
diluted. 

In  attempting  to  decide  what  facts  regarding  the  use  of 
alcohol  and  its  effects  up>on  the  body  may  be  safely  taught,  your 
Committee  ha.s  encountered  an  array  of  conflicting  evidence 
which  is  extremely  perplexing.  There  are  very  few  points 
upon  which  there  is  absolute  agreement;  in  some  cases 

'*  W.  S.  Hall,  Elementary  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  1900.  (In¬ 
dorsed  by  W.  C.  T.  U.)  p.  1 18. 

’*  “  Alcohol  as  a  causative  factor  in  disease  of  the  central  nervous  system,”  by 
T.  D.  Crothers.  M.  D.  Reprint  from  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  April  g,  1896,  p.  2  and  7. 

From  a  letter  to  the  Committee,  dated  December  18, 1901,  signed  by  the  three 
members  of  the  special  committee  of  the  Onondaga  Co.-  Woman’s  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union. 
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the  statements  regarding  the  same  topic  are  diametrically 
opposed. 

In  view,  also,  of  the  probability  that  the  Reix)rt  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifty  for  the  investigation  of  the  drink  problem 
will  be  published  during  the  coming  year,  your  Committee  has 
decided  to  postpone  until  the  next  meeting  of  this  Association 
its  conclusions  as  to  the  action  of  alcohol  uix)n  the  various 
organs. 

But  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misapprehension  as  to  the 
convictions  of  the  Committee  upon  certain  practical  points  of 
supreme  importance,  we  submit  the  following  opinions  and 
recommendations : 

A.  All  writers  agree  that  an  excess  of  alcohol  impairs  cer¬ 
tain  functions  of  the  cerebrum,  for  example :  attention,  mem¬ 
ory,  and  self-control,  and  that  many  cases  of  insanity  are  due 
to  such  excess. 

B.  What  constitutes  excess  will  dififer  with  individuals,  with 
occupations,  and  with  other  conditions.  U^jon  the  present 
occasion  your  Committee  does  not  undertake  to  prescribe  the 
limit  of  safety  for  the  average  adult. 

C.  The  Committee  does  not  consider  that  the  stimulative 
action  of  alcohol  upon  the  system  as  a  whole  has  been 
demonstrated,  nor  is  it  aware  that  any  authority  claims  that  in 
health  or  under  ordinary  circumstances,  alcohol  is  an  economi¬ 
cal  food,  whether  for  the  production  of  heat  or  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  fat  or  proteid. 

D.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  man  in  health  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  disregards  these  ix)ssible  roles  of  alco¬ 
hol  and  takes  it  because  of  its  flavor  or  because  he  finds  it 
conducive  to  his  personal  comfort  or  to  good-fellowship. 

E.  Your  Committee  believes  that  spirits  should  never  be 
used  as  beverages  unless  largely  diluted,  and  that  alcohol  in 
any  form  should  be  taken  only  at  meals  and  after  the  work  of 
the  day  is  done. 

F.  Youths,  say  under  twenty-one,  should  abstain  altogether 
from  alcohol,  excepting  under  specific  medical  advice.^® 


'*  The  importance  of  this  matter  and  the  natural  indisposition  of  youths  to  re- 
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HI  Opinions  of  teachers  regarding  the  present  methods  of 
teaching  physiology : 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  conducted  three  sepa¬ 
rate  inquiries,  viz.:  (i)  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee; 
(2)  by  the  Chairman  in  conjunction  with  F.  N.  Jewett  of  the 
Fredonia  (X.  Y.)  Normal  School:  (3)  by  J.  E.  Peabody  as 
Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Teaching. 

( I )  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  present  status  of 

train  from  what  is  permitted  their  elders  lead  the  Committee  to  state  the  grounds 
of  their  recommendation  categorically  as  follows  : 

1.  Most  parents  prefer  that  their  sons  should  abstain  until  of  age. 

2.  Several  college  presidents  have  advised  their  students  to  abstain. 

3.  Among  those  who  hold  very  liberal  views  as  to  the  use  of  wine  by  adults,  an 
experienced  physician  and  an  expert  investigator  of  the  whole  subject,  wrote, 
respectively,  as  follows  :  “  I  exhort  all  young  people  in  health  not  to  adopt  the 
practice  of  drinking  wine.” — Dr.  James  Jackson.  "  For  youths,  say  under 
twenty-five,  the  proper  rule  is  either  no  alcohol  or  very  little  indeed.” — F.  E. 
Anstie. 

4.  Analogous  restrictions  based  upon  age  are  commonly  recognized.  The 
infant  takes  no  solid  food;  the  child  retires  early;  the  boy  is  spared  severe  labor  ; 
the  responsibilities  of  marriage,  of  society,  and  of  political  life  are  postponed  until 
a  certain  development  of  body  and  mind  has  been  attained.  Is  it  not  then  prudent 
for  the  youth  to  defer  the  use  of  so  potent  an  agent  as  alcohol  at  least  until  his 
majority  is  reached  ? 

5.  Seldom,  if  ever,  is  there  at  the  outset  a  real  liking  for  the  taste  of  alcoholic 
beverages;  on  the  contrary,  their  use  is  commonly  begun  in  thoughtless  imitation 
of  older  persons  or  of  foreigners  ;  an  unworthy  motive  for  doing  anything  of 
doubtful  utility. 

6.  Comparatively  few  students  live  at  home  or  take  their  meals  at  private  clubs. 
At  school  and  college  boarding  tables  alcoholic  beverages  are  seldom  served  ;  con¬ 
sequently  they  are  likely  to  be  used,  if  at  all,  at  saloons,  where  the  other  conditions 
are  more  or  less  undesirable,  and  with  little  or  no  accompanying  food.  It  is  uni¬ 
versally  admitted  that  both  the  local  and  the  general  effects  of  alcohol  are  most 
pronounced  when  taken  upon  an  empty  stomach. 

7.  To  gain  or  hold  places  on  athletic  teams  abstinence  is  generally  required. 
Even  German  corps  students  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  incompatibility  of 
excessive  beer-drinking  with  proficiency  in  fencing. 

8.  The  foundations  of  inebriety  are  commonly  laid  early.  C.  L.  Dana  found 
that  of  210  inebriates  nearly  all  began  to  drink  before  thirty,  and  about  two-thirds 
before  twenty  {Medical  record,  July  27,  1901;  Quarterly  jour,  of  inebriety, 
October,  1901). 

9.  Youth  is  the  age  of  peril;  temptations  abound  without;  appetites  and 
passions  are  foes  within;  of  all  periods  of  life  in  this  should  a  man  be  ever  “  on 
guard,”  and  protected  by  the  community, 

10.  Habits  are  most  readily  and  firmly  established  in  youth.  Of  all  the  most 
valuable  is  the  habit  of  self-control.  “  The  world  belongs  to  those  who  can  con¬ 
trol  themselves,”  but  the  man  who  uses  alcohol  in  excess  never  can  do  that. 
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physiology  teaching  in  the  State,  circular  letters  of  inquiry 
were  mailed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  450  teachers, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  exercise  some  supervisory  function, 
and  for  that  reason  were  supposed  to  have  sui>erior  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  knowing  actual  conditions.  Of  these  circulars 
203  were  filled  out  more  or  less  completely  and  returned. 

For  convenience,  the  questions  and  analysis  of  answers  will 
be  stated  together. 

Question  i — Do  you  regard  as  excessive  the  time  now 
required  by  law  for  the  study  of  physiology  ? 

To  this  139,  or  68  i>er  cent.,  answered  “yes,”  and  63,  or 
31  per  cent.,  answered  “  no.” 

Question  2 — If  excessive,  would  you  change  by  decreasing 
subject  matter,  or  by  limiting  instruction  to  fewer  grades? 

Of  the  126  answers,  100,  or  79  per  cent.,  were  in  favor  of 
limiting  instruction  to  fewer  grades,  5  would  decrease  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  and  21  would  do  both. 

Question  3 — In  the  latter  case,  to  what  grades  (school  years) 
would  you  confine  it  ? 

To  this  120  answers  were  received.  Of  this  number  40 
would  begin  work  l>elow  the  6th  year,  and  80.  or  two-thirds, 
would  begin  at  the  6th  grade  or  alxive.  Of  the  latter  division 
34  would  begin  at  the  6th  grade,  18  at  7th  grade,  18  at  8th 
grade,  9  at  9th  grade,  i  at  high  sch(X)l. 

There  were  also  some  who  preferred  confining  the  work 
to  a  shorter  time  than  four  years.  As  a  rule  these  were  from 
the  teachers  who  Ijelieve  in  teaching  the  subject  as  a  science 
only,  and  in  the  higher  grades  or  high  school. 

Question  4 — In  which  school  year  should  a  text-lx)ok  in 
physiology  be  first  put  into  the  pupil’s  hands  ? 

Answers:  ist  year,  i;  2d  year,  i;  3d  year,  4;  4th  year,  ii; 
5th  year.  26:  6th  year.  35;  7th  year,  35;  8th  year,  28;  9th 
year,  6;  8th,  9th,  or  high  school.  7. 

The  reason  given  for  not  wishing  to  introduce  a  book  earlier 
than  the  year  chosen  was,  in  38  instances,  immaturity  of  the 
pupil;  in  6  instances,  difficulty  of  maintaining  interest  for  so 
many  years,  and  in  4  instances  the  belief  that  other  work  was 
of  more  importance.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  80  per  cent. 
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of  those  answering  preferred  to  begin  the  use  of  text  in  the 
grades  included  between  the  4th  and  9th/® 

Question  5 — After  having  studied  physiology  thru  the 
grades,  does  the  pupil  now  enter  the  high  school  with  in¬ 
creased  or  diminished  interest  in  the  subject? 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  or  nearly  63  per  cent.,  re¬ 
plied  that  the  interest  was  diminished;  35  had  noticed  in¬ 
creased  interest,  and  13  more  were  doubtful.  The  reasons 
for  diminished  interest  were  not  usually  assigned.  In  all 
cases,  weariness  of  the  subject  due  to  repetition  was  given  as 
the  cause;  in  3  instances,  disgust,  and  in  9  the  fault  was  laid 
upon  the  teacher.  One  high-school  teacher  of  physiology  pre¬ 
ferred  pupils  who  had  not  previously  studied  the  subject  to 
those  who  had;  another  said  the  pupils  who  studied  in  the 
high  school  alone  passed  the  Regents’  examination  in  the  same 
time  and  with  as  high  marks  as  those  wjio  had  taken  the 
regular  physiology  work  thru  the  grades  before  entering  the 
high  school. 

Question  6 — What  beneficial  results  do  you  observe  in  your 
school  or  community  thru  the  teaching  of  the  effects  of  stimu¬ 
lants  and  narcotics. 

To  this  question,  177  answers  were  given.  Of  this  number 
23  expressed  doubt,  28  had  seen  beneficial  results,  and  120,  or 
62  per  cent.,  had  noticed  no  effect  whatever.  The  beneficial 
results  were  stated  to  be  better  habits  or  a  healthy  sentiment 
in  favor  of  abstinence  from  the  use  of  alcohol  or  tobacco.  One 
principal  said  that  not  a  single  boy  in  his  high  school  smoked 
or  used  alcoholic  drinks.  Five  more  gave  a  qualified  answer, 
saying  the  results  were  beneficial  under  certain  conditions. 
One  was  non-committal,  but  said  that  the  two  breweries  of  his 
town  were  still  doing  business. 

'•  The  attitude  of  the  city  superintendents  towards  these  questions  does  not 
differ  widely  from  that  of  the  whole  group  of  teachers  under  consideration.  That 
the  grammar-school  men  should  favor  physiology  thruout  the  whole  course  to 
a  greater  degree  than  the  other  groups  is  a  noteworthy  fact.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  whether  the  preference  is  due  to  the  change  which  a  new  subject 
gives  to  the  routine  of  grammar-school  studies,  or  whether  the  principal  sees,  in  his 
closer  relation  to  the  pupils  coming  from  all  ranks  of  life,  a  greater  usefulness  in 
teaching  pupils  to  abstain  from  tobacco  and  alcohol. 
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Question  7 — Do  you  observe  any  detrimental  resiilts  from 
the  same  cause  ? 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  answered  “  no  ”  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  13  gave  instances  where  boys  had  experimented  with 
tobacco  or  alcohol,  either  out  of  curiosity  to  learn  its  properties 
or  from  a  desire  to  “  spite  the  teacher.”  It  was  believed  that 
this  action  would  not  have  been  taken  had  not  the  study  of  the 
book  suggested  it.  Another  reason  given  by  several  was  that 
the  teaching  in  school  was  contrary  to  the  child’s  own  experi¬ 
ence.  “  Many  parents  of  children  in  my  district,”  writes  one 
ward  principal,  “  drink  moderately  but  regularly,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  convince  such  pupils  that  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors  is  harmful.”  Waste  of  time,  weariness  on  the  part  of 
pupil,  disgust,  loss  of  interest,  false  ideas  regarding  stimulants 
and  narcotics,  formed  an  aggregate  of  18  additional  cases 
where  the  results  were  considered  bad. 

Taken  together,  the  answ'ers  to  questions  6  and  7  do  not 
show  as  marked  results  as  might  fairly  be  expected  from  a 
study  which  has  been  a  compulsory  part  of  the  education  of 
every  school  child  in  the  State  for  five  or  more  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  now  no  means  of  knowing  how  far  or  in 
what  direction  the  teaching  now  in  progress  may  affect  the 
future  character  of  the  child. 

The  present  system  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  if  the  child 
knows  what  is  bad  for  him  physically  he  will  avoid  it.  The 
evidence  shows  that  this  is  not  always  so.  A  prominent 
teacher  writes ;  “  A  cigarette  fiend  won  the  last  W.  C.  T.  U. 
prize  in  our  school  for  an  essay  showing  the  effects  of  tobacco. 
He  still  keeps  on  using  cigarettes.” 

Question  8 — What  text-book  do  you  use?  Is  it  satisfactory? 
Why? 

To  this  1 13  answered  “  yes,”  26  “  fairly,”  38  “  no,”  and  18 
“  not  entirely.”  The  feeling  expressed  was  in  the  main 
favorable,  indicating  that  the  book  answered  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed.  “  Satisfactory,”  “  As  good  as  the 
law  allows,”  “  Complies  with  the  law,”  “  Meets  the  Regents’ 
requirements,”  are  answers  needing  no  comment.  Some  of 
the  juvenile  books  were  severely  criticised.  “  Wishy-washy,” 
“  goody-goody,”  and  “  nothing  in  it,”  were  descriptions  ap- 
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plied  by  three  out  of  five  teachers  using  one  particular  series. 
Several  objected  to  the  treatment  of  stimulants  and  narcotics 
as  given  in  the  texts,  and  others  said  they  could  teach  the 
subject  better  without  a  book. 

Question  9 — Do  you  look  favorably  or  unfavorably  upon  the 
use  of  highly  colored  pictures  illustrating  morbid  physiological 
conditions? 

The  answers  to  this  were  “  unfavorably,”  126;  *'  favorably,” 
9;  favorably  with  qualifications,  6. 

‘‘  They  give  exaggerated  and  false  impressions,”  ”  They 
create  morbid  tendencies,”  “  Only  normal  types  should  be 
shown  to  children,”  “  Sensational,”  “  Unpsychological,” 
”  Vice  is  a  monster,”  etc.,  express  the  general  trend  of  opinion 
regarding  this  means  of  illustration. 

Question  10 — What  changes,  if  any,  would,  in  your  opinion, 
improve  the  present  system  of  teaching  physiology  ? 

The  changes  suggested  showed  a  wide  range  of  opinion. 
Twelve  teachers  would  leave  the  questions  of  quantity  of 
matter  and  methods  of  presentation  to  the  teacher,  to  the 
local  authorities,  to  the  Regents,  or  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  Eighteen  were  in  favor  of  putting  the 
subject  on  the  same  basis  as  other  studies.  Fifty-two  would 
concentrate  the  time  on  fewer  grades,  making  the  work  oral 
and  hygienic  below  the  sixth  year.  There  was  also  a  tendency 
in  this  group  to  emphasize  hygiene  and  to  do  less  with  the 
topics  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 

(2)  A  joint  inquiry  was  conducted  by  F.  N.  Jewett  and  I. 
P.  Bishop  with  the  physiology  classes  in  the  Fredonia  and 
Buffalo  Normal  Schools  to  ascertain  if  possible  what  the  pupils 
had  gained  from  previous  study  and  what  was  their  attitude 
toward  the  subject.^® 

The  two  classes  aggregated  74  pupils  all  above  the  age  of 
17.  Their  work  includes  both  subject  matter  and  method  of 
teaching. 

Question  i — How  many  have  studied  physiology  thru  the 
grades,  or  an  equivalent  amount,  under  the  present  State  law  ? 
Fifty  had  done  so. 

These  questions  were  written  out  and  read  to  the  classes,  all  possible  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  influencing  the  pupils’  answers. 
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Question  2 — How  many  have  ever  felt  that  they  were  get¬ 
ting  too  much  physiology?  None. 

Question  3 — How  many  have  ever  felt  that  they  wanted 
more  of  the  subj'ect?  Fifteen  answered  “  Yes.” 

Question  4 — In  how  many  cases  has  the  interest  in  physi¬ 
ology  been  greater  than  the  average  interest  felt  in  other  sub¬ 
jects?  Seven  responded. 

Question  5 — In  how  many  cases  has  the  interest  in  this 
subject  been  less  than  the  average  interest  felt  in  other  sub¬ 
jects?  Thirty-seven  responded. 

Question  6 — How  many  can  trace  their  aversion  to  the  use 
of  alcoholic  drinks,  or  their  disapproval  of  t^ie  same,  to  the 
teachings  of  the  physiologies?  None  responded.  (Much 
merriment  in  the  Buffalo  class). 

Question  7 — How  many  have  ever  known  of  others  whose 
aversion  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  was  due  to  what  they 
had  learned  of  the  subject  from  text-books?  One  pupil  knew 
of  two  cases  occurring  in  the  9th  grade  of  a  certain  school. 

Question  8 — How  many  have  ever  known  of  the  correction 
of  bad  habits  relative  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  because  of 
what  was  learned  of  their  nature  in  school  ?  None. 

Question  9 — How  many  have  studied  this  subject  where 
charts  were  used  showing  abnormal  conditions  of  the  organs  ? 
Twenty-two  had. 

Question  10 — In  how  many  cases  did  the  charts  help  to  ren¬ 
der  the  subject  impressive?  Two. 

Question  1 1 — Why  did  the  charts  fail  so  largely  to  impress 
the  subject  matter?  One  said  it  was  because  some  of  the 
charts  were  not  true,  that  their  untruthfulness  was  recog¬ 
nized  at  the  time.  Another  said  that  the  children,  inclusive 
of  herself,  were  too  young  to  understand  the  charts.  A  third 
said  the  charts  were  disgusting. 

(3)  A  third  set  of  questions  was  sent  out  by  J.  E.  Peabody 
to  the  physiology  teachers  in  the  high  schools  of  the  cities  and 
larger  towns  of  New  York  and  New  England.  Copies  of  the 
paper  were  also  sent  to  college  and  medical  school  professors 
and  to  prominent  members  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty.  The 
circular  was  as  follows : 
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1.  The  present  State  law  prescribes  that  “  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  other  narcotics  and  their  effects  on  the  human  system  shall  be  taught 
in  connection  with  the  various  divisions  of  physiology  and  hygiene  as 
thoroly  as  are  other  branches  in  all  schools  under  State  control,  or 
supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public  money  of  the  State.  All  pupils  .  .  . 
below  the  second  year  of  the  high  school  and  above  the  third  year  of 
school  work  .  .  .  shall  be  taught  and  shall  study  this  subject  every  year 
with  suitable  text-books  in  the  hands  of  all  pupils  for  not  less  than  three 
lessons  a  week  for  ten  or  more  weeks  .  .  .  For  all  students  below  high- 
school  grade  such  text-books  shall  give  at  least  one-fifth  of  their  space, 
and  for  students  of  high  school  grade  shall  not  give  less  than  twenty  pages, 
to  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics.  This 
subject  must  be  treated  in  the  text-books  in  connection  with  the  various 
divisions  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  pages  on  this  subject  in  a  separate 
chapter  at  the  end  of  the  book  shall  not  be  counted  in  determining  the 
minimum." 

Is  it  desirable  to  advocate  any  change  in  this  State  law  .>  If  so,  what 
change  should  be  made  ? 

2.  Should  we  emphasize,  in  teaching  pupils,  the  difference  between  the 
effects  of  moderate  and  excessive  use  of  alcohol  ? 

3.  If  this  distinction  is  made,  shall  we  call  the  attention  of  boys  and 
girls  to  descriptions  of  delirium  tremens,  hob-nailed  livers,  etc.? 

4.  Authorities  differ  widely  in  respect  to  the  effects  of  the  moderate  use 
of  alcohol.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists  claim  that  moderate 
use  of  alcohol  is  not  injurious.  In  view  of  these  facts,  should  pupils  ever 
be  taught  that  alcohol  is  always  a  poison  ? 

5.  Professor  Atwater’s  experiments  seem  to  prove  conclusively  that 
alcohol  in  small  quantity  can  be  used  like  sugar,  starch,  and  fat  for  gener¬ 
ating  heat  and  muscular  energy.  Is  it  wise  to  describe  these  experiments 
to  classes?  (See  Atwater’s  articles  in  Harper's  monthly,  October  and 
November,  1900;  Outlook,  vols.  Ixii.  and  Ixiii.  1899.) 

6.  Statistics  from  the  U.  S.  Census  in  regard  to  pauperism,  crime,  in¬ 
sanity,  and  the  cost  of  drunkenness  are  telling  arguments  against  the  present 
use  (or  abuse)  of  liquors  in  this  country.  Should  these  statistics  be  given 
in  a  course  in  physiology  ? 

7.  The  rules  of  most  corporations  prohibit  the  use  of  intoxicants.  Is  it 
well  to  present  to  pupils  this  business  argument  for  abstinence? 

8.  Please  suggest  the  authorities  that  give  the  fairest  view  of  the  effects 
on  the  human  body  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

9.  Shall  we  emphasize  in  teaching  the  difference  in  the  effect  of  tobacco 
when  used  by  youths  and  adults  ? 

10.  What  is  the  best  form  of  our  report — a  series  of  categorical  state¬ 
ments  or  a  succession  of  quotations  from  authorities  ? 

Nearly  one  hundred  replies  were  received  and  the  answers 
therein  contained  were  tabulated. 

In  reply  to  question  i,  relative  to  the  State  requirements 
concerning  so-called  “  scientific  temi)erance  instruction,”  only 
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four  expressed  themselves  as  satisfied  with  the  present  law. 
Two  others  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  the  statute.  All  the 
rest  condemn  it  either  in  part  or  in  toto.  The  various  grounds 
of  dissatisfaction  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  Too  much  time  in  the  curriculum  is  assigned  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  alcohol  and  other  narcotics.  Many  suggest  that  its 
consideration  be  omitted  in  several  of  the  grades,  stating  that 
the  wearisome  repetition  required  by  law  leads  either  to  in¬ 
difference  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  or  to  actual  hostility  toward 
the  subject. 

2.  The  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  text-book  writers, 
because  of  the  law,  makes  most  text-books  unbalanced  in  their 
proportions,  if  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  actually  untruthful  in 
their  statements. 

3.  The  statute  fails  to  accomplish  what  it  was  destined  to 
accomplish,  namely,  the  growth  of  an  intelligent  sentiment 
against  the  evils  of  intemperance.  Teachers  declare  that  the 
teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  whiqh  ought  to  be  of  great 
help  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  pupil,  is  becoming  synonymous 
with  teaching  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics;  indeed  in 
some  schools  the  text-books  in  the  subject  are  called  by  the 
pupils  “  the  liquor  books.” 

After  tabulating  the  answers  to  question  2  on  the  circulars 
returned,  we  find  that  the  distinction  between  the  effects  of 
moderate  and  excessive  use  would  be  emphasized  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  writers.  About  two-thirds  of  the  papers  say 
that  the  extreme  effects  of  liquor  in  cases  of  delirium  tremens 
and  pathological  livers  should  not  be  portrayed  in  a  course  in 
physiology  given  to  boys  and  girls.  Only  one-third,  on  the 
other  hand,  recommend  the  presentation  of  Professor  At¬ 
water’s  recent  important  experiments  on  alcohol  as  a  possible 
source  of  energy.  In  answer  to  the  question  “  Should  pupils 
ever  be  taught  that  alcohol  is  always  a  poison  ?  ”  four-fifths 
of  the  papers  register  a  decided  “  No.” 

Turning  now  from  the  physiological  aspect  of  the  question 
to  its  moral  and  economic  bearings,  we  find  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  that  perhaps  the  best  arguments  against  intemperance  are 
those  furnished  by  the  statistics  of  pauperism,  crime,  and  in- 
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sanity.  Nearly  all  agree,  too,  that  the  business  argument  in 
favor  of  abstinence  or  strict  temperance  should  l>e  advanced, 
but  several  of  the  writers  protest  against  introducing  eitlier 
of  the  arguments  just  named  into  a  course  in  physiology  and 
hygiene. 

As  already  stated,  your  sub-committee  has  devoted  most  of 
its  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  alcohol  question-  as 
affecting  the  high-school  course.  This  was  deemed  advisable 
in  view  of  the  limitations  of  time.  We  believe,  however,  that 
the  proper  study  of  physiology  in  the  elementary  grades  is  of 
even  greater  importance,  because  of  the  practical  teachings  of 
hygiene  that  may  be  thus  widely  diffused.  In  this  connection 
we  are  permitted  to  quote  the  following  statement,  which  will 
soon  be  published  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  and  Male  Principals’  Association  of  New  York  City. 
This  committee  was  appointed  to  recommend  changes  in  the 
present  New  York  City  course  of  study. 

The  Committee  deplore  especially  the  unwise  and  burdensome  teach¬ 
ing  of  physiology  foisted  upon  our  curriculum  by  an  arbitrary  State  law. 
We  earnestly  recommend  that  the  teachers’  associations,  and  school  author¬ 
ities  of  the  city  initiate  some  movement  looking  toward  a  more  rational  use 
of  the  time  that  is  now  devoted  to  so-called  "  temperance  physiology.” 
This  teaching  is  intended  to  give  children  an  abhorrence  of  alcoholic 
drinks ;  but,  by  the  unpedagogic  methods  it  employs,  it  succeeds  only  in 
cultivating  in  children  an  abhorrence  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  science  of 
physiology. 

IV  Conclusions  of  the  Committee  from  the  preceding  in¬ 
vestigations. 

I.  Physiology  is  the  only  subject  in  the  curriculum  that  is 
dominated  by  legislative  enactment.  The  result  seems  to  be 
that  instruction  is  commonly  given  in  a  perfunctory  way,  or 
that  the  provisions  of  the  law  regarding  temperance  instruc¬ 
tion  are  disregarded.  It  should  be  remembered  that  no  law, 
however  stringent,  can  bring  about  effective  teaching  when 
the  statements  presented  to  the  pupils  are  questioned  or  dis¬ 
believed  by  the  teacher.®^ 

*'  While  we  recognize  the  importance  of  legislation  relating  to  the  subject  and 
acknowledge  the  great  service  which  the  members  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Tem- 
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2.  The  teaching  of  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics 
under  the  present  system  has  not  produced  any  marked  change 
of  sentiment  in  the  young  either  for  or  against  their  use.  If 
any  change  exists,  it  is  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  outlay 
of  time  and  effort  which  has  been  made. 

3.  Whether  the  matter  taught  is  or  is  not  excessive  in 
amount,  it  is  unwisely  distributed  thru  the  course,  and  there 
is  frequent  and  unnecessary  repetition. 

4.  As  the  result,  diminished  interest  and  dislike  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  prevail. 

5.  The  preponderance  of  opinion  expressed  indicates  that 
instruction  could  profitably  be  limited  to  fewer  grades;  those 
between  the  5th  and  8th  being  preferred. 

6.  The  use  of  text-books  should  not  be  made  compulsory 
earlier  than  the  6th  grade,  if  at  all. 

7.  Altho  the  text-book  may  not  always  be  satisfactory,  the 
teachers  do  not  regard  this  fact  as  a  marked  impediment  to 
their  work. 

8.  Charts  showing  morbid  physiological  conditions  are 
generally  condemned. 

9.  The  evils  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  can  be  presented  most 
effectively  from  the  moral  and  economic  point  of  view. 

V  Recommendations  of  the  Committee. 

1.  The  New  York  State  Science  Teachers’  Association 
should  urge  that  the  present  law  l)e  modified  in  such  a  way 
that  teachers  of  physiology  be  given  more  freedom  to  decide 
as  to  the  character  and  content  of  their  teaching,  and  writers 
of  text-books  more  freedom  as  to  the  space  devoted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  its  location  in  the  volume. 

2.  We  are  interested  in  the  recent  changes  effected  in  the 
law  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  look  with  favor  upon  its 
present  provisions.  But  before  recommending  similar  spe¬ 
cific  changes  in  our  law  we  deem  it  wise  to  allow  a  reasonable 
time  to  elapse  for  observation  of  the  working  and  results  of 
that  law. 

perance  Union  have  rendered  in  the  cause  of  temperance  instruction,  your  Com¬ 
mittee  is  of  the  opinion  that  our  present  law  could  be  amended  so  as  to  be  more 
acceptable  to  practical  educators  and  to  promise  more  satisfactory  results. 
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3.  So  long  as  the  existing  statute  remains  in  force,  if  truth¬ 
ful  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  subject,  the  possible  bene¬ 
fits  of  alcohol  when  prescribed  by  physicians  should  be  con¬ 
ceded.  The  difference  in  the  effects  on  the  human  body  of 
fermented  beverages  (beer  and  light  wines)  and  distilled 
liquors  should  also  be  noted.  Emphasis  should  be  laid,  too, 
on  the  greater  susceptibility  of  young  persons  both  to  direct 
injury  from  the  use  of  alcohol  in  any  form  and  to  the  danger 
of  forming  undesirable  habits.  Pupils  should  be  allowed  also 
to  know  that  there  is  wide  disagreement  among  authorities  as 
to  the  physiological  effects  of  a  strictly  moderate  use  of  liquors 
by  adults.  On  the  other  hand,  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  very  commonly  leads 
to  excess,  and  the  teacher  should  emphasize  the  fact  that  an 
immoderate  use  of  liquors  weakens  the  tissues  so  that  they  are 
made  more  susceptible  to  disease. 

4.  Finally,  if  the  teacher  wishes  to  present  the  strongest 
arguments  in  favor  of  eitheV  total  abstinence  or  strict  temper¬ 
ance,  and  thereby  fulfill  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the 
law,  your  Committee  recommends  that  comparatively  little 
time  be  spent  in  trying  to.  teach  the  physiological  effects  of 
alcohol  and  tobacco.  Let  us  frankly  admit  that  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing  not  so  much  a  question  of  physiology  as  one  of  morals 
and  economics,  and  let  us  devote  the  larger  part  of  the  time 
required  by  law  to  a  treatment  of  the  question  from  the  moral 
and  economic  standpoint. 
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THE  ABOLITION  OF  COMPULSORY  GREEK  IN 
GERMANY 

A  sweeping  change  has  just  been  effected  in  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  pf  Germany.  With  the  commencement,  at  Easter,  of  the 
new  scholastic  year  the  classical  Gymnasia  of  Prussia  have 
practically  been  remodeled.  The  alteration  is  of  such  surpass¬ 
ing  moment  that  the  educationists  of  the  future  will  certainly 
consider  it  to  stamp  the  beginning  of  the  century  as  a  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  German  education. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  approaching  change  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  now  famous  Kiel  decree.  The  object  of  this 
order  was  stated  in  the  title  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  re¬ 
form  of  the  higher  schools  in  Prussia.  It  was  signed  by  the 
Emperor  personally,  and  was  published  in  the  last  days  of  the 
year  1900  in  the  official  organ  of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
The  most  important  passage  ran  as  follows :  “  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  raise  to  a  suitable  strengthening  of  Latin  in  the  time¬ 
tables  of  the  Gymnasia  and  Realgymnasia,  but,  in  view  of  the 
great  value  of  a  knowledge  of  English,  I  attach  especial  im¬ 
portance  to  a  closer  consideration  of  this  subject  in  the  Gym¬ 
nasia.  For  this  reason  the  introduction  of  an  English  course 
as  an  alternative  for  Greek  is  to  be  permitted  everywhere  up  to 
the  class  II  B.”  ' 

The  last  sentence  quoted  is  the  pregnant  one.  But  it  formed 
less  than  two  lines  of  a  fairly  long  decree,  which  was  issued 
amongst  a  number  of  other  official  documents,  and  in  this  way 
there  was  every  likelihood  of  its  significance  l)eing  overlooked 
by  the  general  public.  Afterwards,  however,  when  this,  with 
other  less  important  provisions  of  the  Kiel  decree,  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  new  Prussian  curriculums  which  come  into  force 

’  The  nine  classes  of  a  German  Gymnasium  are  best  regarded  as  consisting  of 
three  upper  classes;  I  A,  I  B,  II  A  ;  three  middle  :  II  B,  III  A,  III  B,  and  three 
lower  :  IV,  V,  VI. 
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in  the  present  year  and  supplant  the  well-known  programs  of 
1892,  the  innovation  immediately  attracted  universal  attention, 
and  while  the  change  was  actually  impending  it  was  minutely 
discussed  in  all  its  bearings. 

The  curriculums  naturally  enter  more  particularly  into  the 
details  of  the  arrangement,  and  it  is  surprising  to  find,  on  closer 
examination,  that  the  alternative  course  has  much  less  of  an 
English  character  than  was  to  be  expected  from  the  terms  of 
the  decree.  Instead  of  having  the  Greek  lessons  replaced  by 
an  equal  number  of  lessons  in  English,  only  half  the  time  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  modem  language. 

But  what  really  justifies  the  application  of  the  term  English 
to  the  new  course  is  the  fact  that  it  implies  a  complete  reversal 
of  the  position  hitherto  occupied  by  the  subject  in  the  gymnasial 
time-table.  Up  to  the  present  year  English  formed  no  part 
of  the  regular  course  of  a  Gymnasium.  It  is  true  that  every 
such  school  offered  its  pupils^  the  opportunity  of  learning  the 
language,  by  giving  two  lessons  a  week  to  any  boys  in  the 
three  higher  classes  who  specially  desired  to  take  it  up.  But 
no  students  were  compelled  to  attend;  indeed,  the  pressure  of 
their  other  work  was  sufficient  to  prevent  most  of  them  from 
joining  extra  classes.  Now,  however,  all  has  been  changed 
and  this  neglect  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Instead  of  being  taught 
out  of  regular  school  hours  to  a  few  exceptional  pupils,  English 
has  been  made  an  essential  part  of  a  course,  which,  if  still  only 
optional,  is  at  least  compulsory  for  all  who  desire  to  avoid 
Greek. 

But  while  the  new  rule  is  of  deep  interest  as  far  as  it  affects 
English,  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Prussian  authorities 
towards  Greek  constitutes  nothing  short  of  a  revolution  in 
German  education.  For  Germany  has  been  the  stronghold 
of  classicism  more  than  any  other  country.  Even  now  the 
graduate  of  the  classical  schools  can  study  in  all  faculties  at  the 
university,  and  until  last  year  the  professions  of  law,  medicine, 
and  the  Church  were  open  to  him  alone.  There  are  in  Prussia 
exactly  400  secondary  schools  with  the  full  nine-years’  course, 
and  of  these  as  many  as  289  are  classical  Gymnasia  in  which 
Greek  has  hitherto  been  a  compulsory  subject.  In  other 
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words,  until  this  Easter,  Greek  had  to  be  studied  by  every  pupil 
in  nearly  three-quarters  of  all  the  schools  in  Prussru  which 
have  the  right  to  send  pupils  up  to  the  universities.  The 
figures  obtained  by  including  the  secondary  schools  with  a 
six-years’  course,  the  successful  completion  of  which  is  re¬ 
warded  by  the  right  to  ope  year  of  military  service  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  instead  of  two  as  an  ordinary  recruit,  illustrate  well,  but 
much  less  strikingly  than  the  last,  the  rank  recently  held  by 
Greek.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  603  higher  schools  in 
Prussia  Greek  was  compulsory  in  346  Gymnasia  and  Progym¬ 
nasia.  There  is  an  enormous  difference  between  the  standing 
of  Greek  as  represented  by  these  proportions  and  the  position 
assigned  to  it  from  the  commencement  of  the  summer  term  of 
1902,  after  which  there  will  no  longer  be  a  single  school  in  the 
kingdom  in  which  the  language  will  be  obligatory.  It  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  centralization  of  Prussian  education, 
and  of  the  thoroness  of  its  organization,  that  such  a  sweeping 
change  could  be  brought  into  force  at  a  single  step  without 
exciting  a  storm  of  indignant  protest  from  zealous  humanists. 

Now,  not  only  was  Greek  studied  in  a  very  large  proportion 
of  Prussian  higher  schools,  but  it  claimed  a  considerable  share 
of  the  pupils’  time.  In  this  connection  it  is  as  well  to  observe 
at  once  that  the  time-table  of  a  Progymnasium,  which  is 
practically  a  Gymnasium  lacking  the  highest  three  classes, 
corresponds  in  all  respects  to  the  time-table  for  the  remaining 
classes  of  the  Gymnasium,  so  that  all  remarks  about  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  the  Gymnasium  apply  to  the  Progym¬ 
nasium  with  only  a  trifling  change  of  terms.  Greek  is  begun 
by  a  gymnasial  pupil  in  the  fourth  school  year,  on  joining  the 
lowest  of  the  three  middle  classes.  In  these  and  also  in  the 
three  upj>er  classes, — that  is,  to  the  end  of  his  school  course, — 
he  devotes  six  hours  a  week  to  the  subject.  By  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  he,  or  his  parents  for  him,  must  decide  once  for  all,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  fourth  year  at  school,  whether  he  is  to  take 
Greek  or  to  devote  these  six  hours  a  week  to  the  subjects  of  the 
alternative  modem  course.  If  he  decides  for  the  latter  the  six 
hours  will  be  distributed  as  follows :  in  the  classes  III  B  and 
III  A,  three  hours  English,  two  French,  and  one  mathematics; 
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ami  in  II  B,  three  hours  English,  one  French,  and  two  mathe¬ 
matics  and  natural  and  exf>erimental  science. 

1  hus,  in  the  official  curriculums,  provision  is  made  for  the 
alternative  course  only  in  these  three  classes,  and  no  reference 
whatever  is  made  to  any  similar  arrangement  for  the  higher 
grades.  The  inference  is  a  tempting  one,  that  the  government 
has  no  intention  of  introducing  the  alternative  course  in  the 
upper  division.  Now  if  this  were  for  a  moment  regarded  as 
a  fact,  the  drawback  would  immediately  suggest  itself  to  the 
mind  that  no  opportunity  of  continuing  their  studies  is  offered 
to  those  who  have  taken  the  modern  course  up  to  II  B;  such 
pupils  would  be  debarred  from  further  study  at  their  Gym¬ 
nasium  because  the  alternative  course  did  not  exist  in  II  A  and 
the  higher  classes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  authorities  have 
obviated  this  difficulty  by  ruling  that  a  pupil  who  has  success¬ 
fully  studied  the  modern  course  as  far  as  II  B  can  join  the  class 
II  A  in  a  Realgymnasium  without  having  to  pass  the  usual 
test  at  entrance.  In  this  way  the  individual  interests  of  a  pupil 
are  to  some  extent  safeguarded.  But  in  practice  the  expedient 
would  prove  a  failure;  in  the  first  place,  because  it  would 
entail  an  overcrowding  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  Realgym- 
nasia  for  which  these  institutions  are  quite  unprepared,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  because  the  g^ymnasial  pupil,  on  changing 
over  to  his  new  school,  would  certainly  find  himself  much 
further  behind  his  class-fellows  in  mathematics  than  he  was 
in  advance  of  them  in  Latin,  In  neither  subject  would  his 
attainments  stand  in  the  proper  relation  to  his  work,  and  his 
progress  in  both  would  be  hindered.  Seeing  that  the  privileges 
which  he  would  gain  by  completing  either  the  reg^ilar  course 
at  a  Realgymnasium  or  the  modern  course  at  a  Gymnasium  do 
not  differ  in  the  slightest,  it  would  be  far  more  to  his  advantage 
to  enter  a  Realgymnasium  in  the  first  instance,  and  avoid  the 
check  to  his  progress  which  must  inevitably  accompany  a  trans¬ 
ference  from  one  school  to  another  of  a  contrasted  type. 

We  are  now  confronted  by  the  difficulty  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  change.  This  was  the  problem  of  adjusting  the 
balance  between  the  Gymnasia  and  Realgymnasia.  Within 
the  last  twelve  months  the  latter  have  made  enormous  strides 
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in  respect  of  privileges,  and  the  system  of  privileges  interpene¬ 
trates  German  education  to  the  core.  Hardly  a  year  ago  the 
medical  profession,  previously  closed  to  the  graduates  of  all 
schools  but  Gymnasia,  was  thrown  open  to  students  who  had 
no  knowledge  of  Greek;  and  it  was  only  so  recently  as  the 
beginning  of  this  year  that  a  minister  announced  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Diet  that  an  acquaintance  with  Greek  would  no  longer 
be  regarded  by  the  Prussian  government  as  requisite  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  study  of  law.  It  was  inevitable  that  such  a 
sudden  and  great  extension  of  privileges,  which  had  long  been 
jealously  confined  to  the  humanistic  schools,  should  bring  in  its 
train  a  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  Prussian 
school  system  which  could  only  l)e  controlled  by  a  measure 
equally  drastic. 

Thus  the  pursuit  of  two  great  professions  was  thrown  open 
with  startling  suddenness  to  graduates  of  the  Realg^mnasium, 
and  it  was  brought  into  direct  competition  with  the  Gym¬ 
nasium.  The  Oberrealschule  did  not  enter  the  lists,  its  posi¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  privileges  was  not  afifected,  for  Latin, 
which  it  does  not  teach,  was  still  indisi)ensable  for  admission 
to  the  faculties  of  law  and  medicine.  But  the  choice  between 
the  other  two  schools  was  presented  to  all  parents  who  wished 
to  see  their  sons  lawyers  or  doctors;  and  it  is  certain,  had  steps 
not  been  taken  to  anticipate  the  danger,  that  many  parents 
would  have  decided  to  send  their  sons  to  a  Realgymnasium 
rather  than  expose  them  to  the  risk,  which  the  difficulty  of  the 
study  of  Greek  entailed,  of  failing  to  complete  the  school  course 
and  so  of  not  securing  the  leaving-certificate  on  which  their 
success  in  life  depended.  The  possibility  of  avoiding  a  difficult 
study  would,  at  the  beginning  of  every  school  year,  have 
brought  more  and  more  recruits  to  the  Realgymnasia,  and 
would  have  resulted  in  an  access  of  pupils  to  these  schools  with 
which  they  would  have  been  quite  unable  to  grapple.  The 
higher  schools  of  Prussia  are  already  full  to  overcrowding;  in 
the  large  towns  vacancies  are  sought  after  with  avidity,  and  in 
such  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  relatively 
small  number  of  Realgymnasia  in  Prussia — 75  as  against  289 
Gymnasia — would  be  quite  unable  to  accommodate  even  a 
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minute  fraction  of  the  pupils  who,  under  the  old  conditions, 
would  have  joined  the  gymnasial  schools.  The  government 
was  then  brought  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  remodeling 
the  Gymnasia,  if  a  redistribution  of  pupils  among  the  higher 
schools  was  to  be  avoided,  and  the  expedient  was  adapted  of 
offering  the  pupils  of  the  Gymnasia  the  alternative  of  a  modern 
course  without  Greek. 

Thus  the  reform  of  the  Gymnasia  was  forced  upon  the 
government  as  the  only  means  of  maintaining  the  continuity 
of  the  German  educational  system.  It  was  impossible  to  con¬ 
fine  the  legal  and  medical  professions  to  Greek  students  long 
after  all  other  nations  had  abandoned  a  similar  monopoly,  and 
gymnasial  schools  had  to  share  with  others  the  privileges  which 
had  so  long  been  their  exclusive  property.  But  they  have  not 
l:)een  deprived  of  special  advantages  to  which  they  have  a  just 
claim.  Only  thru  them  can  an  entrance  to  the  clerical  pro¬ 
fession,  or  the  right  to  continue  the  study  of  classics  at  the 
universities,  be  secured.  The  future  students  of  classics  and 
theology  are  consequently  the  special  pupils  of  the  Gymnasium, 
and,  were  they  sufficiently  numerous,  it  would  have  been  possi¬ 
ble  to  have  retained  compulsory  Greek.  But  the  theological 
faculty  is,  on  an  average,  the  smallest  of  the  four  German 
university  faculties,  and  classical  professorships  and  master¬ 
ships  fall  vacant  too  seldom  to  induce  many  to  undertake  ad¬ 
vanced  study  in  the  subject.  As  a  consequence,  intending 
theologians  and  classical  students  form  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  present  pupils  of  German  Gymnasia.  So  small  is  the 
proposition  that  it  would  have  been  out  of  the  question  to  retain 
compulsory  Greek  in  the  289  Gymnasia  of  Prussia  and  so 
confine  nearly  three-quarters  of  all  Prussian  schools  which  lead 
to  the  universities  to  the  task  of  preparing  a  class  of  students 
which  constitutes  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of 
undergraduates. 

But  if  the  Gymnasia  could  not  be  maintained  for  theologians 
and  classical  teachers  alone,  neither  could  new  schools  be  built 
for  those  whf)  did  not  want  Greek,  nor  would  it  have  been 
advisable  for  the  government  to  consent  to  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  Gymnasia  into  Realgymnasia  even  with  the  proviso 
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that  this  could  only  take  place  where  local  circumstances  war¬ 
ranted  the  change.  The  early  humanistic  teachers  in  Germany 
modified  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  “  gymnasium,”  and, 
thinking  of  the  mind  rather  than  the  body,  applied  it  to  their 
schools,  in  which  a  study  of  Greek  was  considered  essential 
to  the  culture  of  the  mind.  Opponents  of  the  new  change  have 
not  forgotten  the  signification  which  the  word  lx)re  when  it 
was  adopted  for  German  schools,  and  assert  that  the  designa¬ 
tion  Gymnasium  has  lost  its  justification  now  that  Greek  is  no 
longer  compulsory.  Without  modification  this  statement  is 
mere  hairsplitting,  but,  without  going  quite  to  the  same  lengths, 
It  may  readily  he  acknowledged  that  a  school  in  which  Greek 
formed  no  part  of  the  instruction  would  have  forfeited  its 
claim  to  the  title.  But,  as  the  new  arrangement  actually 
stands,  the  retention  of  the  term  is  fully  justified,  for  the  Greek 
course  still  remains  the  typical  one,  and  to  it  the  English 
course  is  quite  subordinate.  The  gradual  conversion  of  Gym¬ 
nasia  into  Realgymnasia  where  the  latter  type  of  school  is 
preferred,  if  the  plan  had  been  approved  by  the  authorities, 
would  have  depriv'^ed  the  minority  in  a  locality  which  did  not 
possess  a  second  Gymnasium  of  their  chance  of  learning  Greek, 
To  avoid  this  manifest  unfairness,  the  Minister  of  Education 
and  his  colleagues  adopted  the  guiding  principle  that  all  who 
desire  to  learn  Greek  must  have  the  opportunity,  and,  contra¬ 
diction  as  it  may  apjiear  at  first  glance,  acted  on  it  in  deciding 
on  the  abolition  of  compulsory  Greek.  They  decided  on  a 
general  reform  of  the  gymnasial  program  in  ])reference  to  a 
whole.sale  transformatiMn  of  a  considerable  numl>er  of  Gym¬ 
nasia  into  purely  realistic  schools. 

And,  in  fact,  reform  of  the  Gymnasia  was  inevitable.  Thev 
no  longer  answered  the  requirements  of  modern  life.  The 
humanistic  view,  that  the  school  has  not  only  to  develop  the 
intelligence,  but  to  habituate  the  mind  to  logical  thought  and  to 
confer  a  high  degree  of  culture,  is  incontestably  correct.  But 
while  the  duty  of  training  for  s])ecial  callings  ought  not  to  fall 
to  the  school, — the  later  technical  schools  exist  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. — it  must  undeniably  train  for  life,  and  wbat  is  more,  for 
the  life  of  the  present,  not  of  the  past.  The  Gvmnasia  have 
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not  fulfilled  this  function  and  do  not  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
modern  education;  for,  adhering  to  their  old  constitution,  they 
have  stood  still  aniongst  the  general  onward  march.  Yet 
much  as  they  have  lagged  behind,  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  have  resisted  even  longer:  hut  the  economical  pressure, 
which  in  modern  times  so  rapidly  punishes  any  failure  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age,  would  ultimately  have  en¬ 
forced  submission  to  some  measure  of  reform. 

The  Gymnasia  of  Germany  have  rendered  splendid  services 
to  their  country,  but  the  needs  of  the  nation  have  altered,  and 
the  schools  must  change  U)o,  if  they  are  to  satisfy  the  demands 
made  U])on  them  by  the  state.  The  Emperor  expressed  this 
well  when  he  declared,  in  a  famous  speech  on  education,  that 
the  foundation  of  the  Gymnasia  must  be  German  and  not 
classical,  and  that  they  must  educate  their  pupils  ti^  l)ecome 
Germans,  not  young  Greeks  and  Romans.  This  tendency  to 
Germanize  the  schools  decides  the  direction  which  the  future 
development  of  the  Gymnasia,  will  take.  It  is  possible  that  the 
next  step  will  l>e  to  confine  the  teaching  of  Greek  to  the  three 
upper  classes  and  to  abolish  it  altogether  in  the  middle  gym- 
nasial  classes.  This  ])lan  would  enable  intending  divinity 
students  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Greek  before 
entering  the  university.  For,  if  they  can  learn  Hebrew,  an 
acquaintance  with  which  is  recpiired  of  all  intending  students 
of  theology,  in  three  years  with  two  lessons  a  week,  they 
should  certainly,  with  six  lessons  a  week,  attain  a  high  degree 
of  ])roficiency  in  Greek  in  the  same  length  of  time.  Whether 
this  amount  of  Greek  would  be  sufficient  for  the  slightly  larger 
grou])  of  classical  students  admits  of  doubt,  but  it  must  be 
notice  that  in  the  Reformgymnasia  both  classes  of  students 
have  succeeded,  with  eight  hours  a  week  in  only  the  last  four 
years  of  school  life,  in  reaching  the  standard  attained  by  pupils 
of  other  Gymnasia  with  a  daily  lesson  for  the  final  six  years. 
'I'he  success  which  has  attended  the  ])lan  of  teaching  Greek 
only  in  the  highest  foilir  classes  may  ultimately  lead  to  its 
ado])tion  in  the  tyjiical  gymnasial  time-table. 

But  such  changes  are  probably  still  far  in  the  future.  In 
Germany  changes  in  the  educational  system  are  very  gradually 
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effected,  and,  even  when  once  decided  upon,  come  into  oper¬ 
ation  very  slowly.  The  remarkable  innovation  of  this  Easter 
was  introduced  with  comparative  suddenness,  but  six  years 
must  elapse  before  it  will  have  extended  itself  thru  all  grades 
of  the  schools  which  take  advantage  of  it.  For  the  measure  is 
in  no  wise  retrospective.  No  pupil  who  has  already  begun 
Greek  will  l)e  allowed  to  drop  it  and  take  the  English  alt'^rna- 
tive  course  instead.  The  instruction  in  each  grade  presupposes 
a  similar  course  in  the  preceding  class,  and  accordingly  every 
new  arrangement  in  German  schools  is  at  first  established  only 
in  the  lowest  grade  to  which  it  is  applicable  and  every  year 
embraces  one  class  more,  until,  simultaneously  with  the  first 
pupils  affected  by  it,  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  school.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  new  course  could  this  Easter  be  introduced  only 
in  III  B,  and  only  pupils  who  were  in  IV  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  benefit  by  the  change. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  decision  as  to  whether  the  change 
should  be  intnxluced  without  delay  in  any  particular  school 
was  virtually  left  to  the  parents  of  such  pupils.  For  the  direct- 
firs  of  Gymnasia  were  debarred  from  adopting  the  new  scheme 
without  having  first  secured  the  consent  of  the  Provincial 
School  Commission,  and  being  for  the  most  part  strong 
partisans  of  classicism  they  would  very  probably  have  taken  no 
steps  to  obtain  the  necessary  permission,  had  not  pressure 
been  exerted  by  parents  whose  interests  were  directly  involved. 
It  is  true  that  consent,  if  applied  for,  had  to  be  given,  for  the 
decree  ordered  that  the  new  course  should  be  introduced  every- 
li'kere,  and  in  the  new  programs  the  School  Commissioners 
are  expressly  requested  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  decree 
receive  the  fullest  attention;  still  the  burden  of  taking  action 
was  none  the  less  thrown  upon  the  parents  concerned.  Head¬ 
masters  would  certainly  not  let  their  schools  incur  the  expense 
of  paying  for  six  extra  lessons  weekly,  unless  they  knew  that 
the  step  was  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  (if  parents,  and  that 
a  certain  number  of  pupils  would  attend  the  new  course. 

The  first  attempt  to  learn  the  views  of  parents  was  made 
in  several  large  Gymnasia  by  addressing  the  pupils  of  class  IV, 
V.  hose  interests  where  chiefly  concerned,  on  the  subject  of  the 
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change  and  on  the  next  day  counting  all  whose  parents  were 
in  favor  of  the  new  course.  This  rough  method  revealed  that 
more  than  half  would  take  the  alternative  lessons  instead  of 
Greek,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  proportion  for  the  whole 
of  Prussia  will  prove  to  have  been  nearly  as  high.  If  the 
number  of  pupils  commencing  Greek  in  this  and  the  following 
years  be  reduced  to  this  extent  as  compared  with  its  former 
value,  then  in  six  years,  by  which  time  all  classes  will  have 
been  affected,  the  number  of  pupils  learning  Greek  in  German 
schools  will  actually  have  been  halved. 

Looking  forward  to  such  a  result  with  anything  but  pleasure, 
the  humanistic  opponents  of  the  scheme  have  seized  on  the 
weakness  of  throwing  the  initiative  on  the  parents,  who,  if 
they  have  not  themselves  had  the  advantage  of  a  gymnasial 
education,  are  quite  incapable  of  appreciating  the  value  of 
what  they  reject.  Parents,  it  is  asserted,  are  in  any  case  too 
prone  to  judge  a  school  by  the  privileges  attached  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  its  course  and  by ‘the  money  value  of  the  education 
it  confers,  and  for  this  very  reason  should  not  be  consulted  on 
the  question  of  Greek.  But  in  reality  the  wishes  of  parents 
are  ascertained  only  to  avoid  a  monetary  loss;  they  have 
absolutely  no  decisive  influence.  The  retention  of  compulsory 
Greek  l^ecame  an  impossibility  from  the  moment  the  govern¬ 
ment  reformed  the  conditions  of  entrance  to  the  medical  and 
legal  professions,  and  had  an  attempt  been  made  to  enforce  it, 
the  outcome  could  only  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  Gymnasia. 

That  many  parents,  far  from  appreciating  the  beauty  of 
Greek,  felt  a  genuine  dislike  to  the  subject,  is  as  undeniable 
as  it  is  easily  explicable,  'f  he  high  standard  in  Greek  renders 
it  the  stumbling-block  in  the  gymnasial  course,  and  no  father, 
with  his  heart  set  on  his  son’s  winning  the  leaving-certificate, 
could  be  blamed  for  disliking  the  subject  which  more  than  all 
ethers  imperiled  the  Ixiy’s  prospects.  This  repugnance  will 
certainly  be  intensified  under  the  new  conditions  by  the  re- 
introduction  into  the  program  for  the  higher  classe.s  of  the 
written  translations  into  Greek,  which  had  not  been  required 
by  the  curriciilums  of  1892.  This  increase  in  the  difficulty  of 
Greek  will  certainly  induce  a  still  larger  number  of  pupils  to 
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neglect  the  language,  now  that  its  study  has  been  made 
optional. 

W  ere  English  in  reality  intended  to  form  a  substitute  for 
Greek,  the  standard  or  proficiency  should  he  fixed  as  high,  and 
a  similar  dislike  of  the  modern  language  would  make  itself 
felt.  In  Greek,  authors  belonging  to  widely  separated  periods 
are  studied  and  the  Greek  philosophers  are  carefully  read,  and 
were  as  varied  a  course  prescribed  in  English,  the  gymnasial 
student  would  certainly  not  find  it  easier  to  surmount  the 
difficulties  of  Chaucer  and  Shakspere,  Locke  and  Spencer. 

But  the  best  ])roof  that  the  framers  of  the  new  jwograms 
never  regarded  English  in  the  light  of  a  substitute  for  Greek 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  only  half  the  number  of  lessons  are 
assigned  to  it.  A  modern  language  can  never  wholly  replace 
a  classical  one  as  a  means  of  culture,  for  no  e.xcellence  can 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  the  atmosphere  of  antiquity,  which 
per\’ades  every  phrase  of  the  ancient  tongue  and  forms  .so 
powerful  an  influence  in  widening  the  intellectual  horizon. 

However,  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  language  is. 
fortunately,  not  altogether  indi.s])ensahle  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  Greek  atmos])here.  Even  past  pupils  of  the  Gymnasia 
who  have  studied  Homer  sentence  by  sentence,  analyzing  each 
simile  and  meta])hor,  admit  that  the  foundation  of  their  love 
for  the  ancient  Greeks  was  not  laid  in  such  instruction,  but  long 
before  in  the  German  lessons  of  the  lower  classes,  when  they 
first  became  familiar  with  the  legends  and  heroes  of  early 
Greece  and  as  yet  knew  not  a  single  word  of  the  language. 
The  combination  of  comi)lete  ignorance  of  Greek  with  a 
genuine  understanding  of  the  mythology  and  artistic  develoq)- 
ment  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  influence  exerted  by  their 
culture  down  to  our  own  time,  is  readily  conceivable,  if  only 
certain  qualities  of  intellect  and  taste  be  postulated. 

Greek  culture,  then,  need  not  he  wholly  lost  to  students  of 
the  modern  course.  Tt  can  be  acquired  thru  German.  This 
view  has  always  been  a  leading  principle  of  the  Prussian  cur¬ 
ricula.  For  instance,  in  the  realistic  schfxds,  to  make  some 
amends  for  the  total  lack  of  instruction  in  Greek,  the  middle 
classes  are  made  to  read  Homer,  and  the  upi)er  classes  Greek 
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dramas,  in  good  translations  as  part  of  the  regular  work  in 
German.  Similarly,  German  versions  of  Shakspere’s  plays 
have  hitherto  been  included  in  the  course  of  German  reading 
officially  prescribed  for  the  three  upper  classes  of  the  Gym¬ 
nasia,  in  which  English  was  typically,  and  indeed  practically, 
not  taught.  In  the  interests  of  students  of  Greek  no  change 
has  been  made  in  this  arrangement,  even  now  that  English 
forms  part  of  a  regular  gymnasial  course.  In  like  manner, 
when  the  next  Prussian  curricula  are  published,  by  which 
time  the  alternative  course  will  have  Ijecome  an  integral  part 
of  the  German  educational  system,  pupils  who  take  it  up  will 
certainly  be  made  read  good  German  translations  of  the  Greek 
classics,  with  which  they  cannot  otherwise  become  accpiainted. 

While  there  can  be  no  second  c|uestion  about  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  of  studying  Greek  literature  in  the  original,  yet  it 
happens  only  too  frequently  that  they  are  overrated.  It  is 
undoubtedly  an  exaggeration  to  assert  that  every  cultured 
German  must  possess  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  on  the  ground 
that,  without  it,  works  like  Lessing’s  Laokoon  and  the  writings 
of  Winkelmann.  Hamann,  and  Herder  cannot  l)e  fully  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  e.xactly  opposite  view,  that  ignorance  of  Greek 
is  no  insurmountable  bar  to  a  thoro  understanding  of  even 
those  iK)rtions  of  the  national  literature  which  deal  with  classi¬ 
cal  themes,  is  certainly  strongly  countenanced  by  the  fact  that 
Goethe  and  Schiller  ])ossessed  only  a  very  slender  acquaintance 
with  the  language.  Schiller,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  made  use  of 
a  French  version  in  i)reparing  his  translations  of  Eurii)ides' 
Plid'iiisscc  and  Iphigcnia  in  Aniis,  and  consulted  the  original 
only  here  and  there,  to  save  ap])earances.  If,  then,  the  study 
of  Greek  had  such  a  small  share  in  the  composition  of  works 
in  which  classical  influence  was  so  dominant,  it  is  certainly  not 
necessary  for  an  intelligent  i)erusal  of  them  and  a  keen  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  beauties. 

Thus  Greek  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an  indispensahle  ele¬ 
ment  in  a  lil)eral  education.  It  has  been  finally  ousted  from  the 
position  which  it  had  held  so  long  and  so  firmly  that  flermany 
has  for  the  past  century  outrivaled  all  other  countries  in  foster¬ 
ing  classical  culture.  But  no  state  could,  long  after  all  others 
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had  yielded,  persist  in  enforcing  an  unpractical  study  in  face 
of  the  pressing  necessities  of  modern  life,  and  the  inevitable 
submission  has  come  all  the  more  suddenly  for  having  been 
so  long  withheld.  The  struggle  might  have  been  maintained 
even  longer  at  an  ever  increasing  cost,  but  the  ultimate  issue 
must  have  been  the  same,  that  is,  the  abolition  of  compulsory 
Greek  in  the  only  country  in  which  it  survived  to  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century. 


Hanover,  Germany 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  1901 

Compiled  by  James  Ingersoll  Wyer,  Jr.,  Librarian  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  Isabel  Ely  Lord,  Librarian  of  Bryn  Mawr  College 

INTRODUCTION 

This  bibliography,  which  is  the  third  similar  annual  summary  of  educa¬ 
tional  literature,  is  planned  to  include  : 

a.  Books  on  educational  subjects  printed  in  English  and  bearing  the  im¬ 
print  date  1901. 

b.  Important  articles  on  the  same  subject  from  the  periodicals  of  1901. 

c.  Valuable  papers  published  in  the  transactions  of  educational  societies 
which  bear  the  imprint  date  1901. 

d.  All  chapters  of  distinct  educational  interest  from  any  books  bearing  date 
1901,  and  all  notable  matter  on  educational  topics  published  during  1901, 
wherever  found. 

It  does  not  include  : 

a.  Purely  local  current  literature  of  separate  institutions,  provinces,  colonies, 
or  states.  For  all  such  material  the  student  is  referred  to  reports  of 
state  departments  and  of  the  thousands  of  educational  institutions  in 
this  country,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  colonies. 

b.  Unimportant  matter,  such  as  is  being  constantly  published  in  journals. 

c.  Text-books. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  compilation  are  : 

a.  The  careful  analysis  of  all  important  periodickls. 

b.  The  liberal  annotation. 

c.  The  classification  by  subject  matter  so  that  the  worker  in  any  line  may 
find  together  the  literature  of  interest  to  him.  The  decimal  classification 
has,  with  a  few  deviations,  been  followed,  both  as  being  on  the  whole 
the  most  satisfactory  in  use  and  as  being  very  widely  used  by  libraries. 

A  detailed  outline  of  the  classification  precedes  the  bibliography,  and  is 
so  full  as  to  serve  readily  as  a  subject  index.  An  author  index  of  names  is 
appended. 

There  has  been  published  during  1901  no  single  pre-eminent  piece  of 
educational  literature  equal  in  value  to  the  two  volumes  of  Paris  exposi¬ 
tion  monographs  of  last  year.  Besides  the  dozen  relatively  more  important 
volumes  named  in  the  next  paragraph,  attention  should  be  called  to  a  few 
noteworthy  short  articles  which  have  attracted  some  discussion  and  atten¬ 
tion.  The  addresses  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  of  Dr.  Harris,  which  are 
fully  described  under  proper  subjects  in  the  body  of  the  bibliography  (No.  1 1 
and  No.  12),  are  generally  conceded  to  be  the  most  thoughtful  papers  read  at 
the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  in  Detroit.  The  detailed  report  of  the  College  en- 
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trance  examination  board  deserves  careful  study  as  the  record  of  an  im¬ 
portant  experiment  in  economy  of  effort  and  one  that  seems  to  promise 
success.  The  subject  of  the  Curriculum,  including  Elective  studies  ;  Over¬ 
crowding,  and  particularly  Methods  in  special  branches,  attracts  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  writers,  as  will  be  seen  by  examining  section  375  and  its 
sub-sections.  The  insistent  militant  attitude  of  some  of  the  zealous  propa¬ 
gandists  is  but  thinly  disguised  by  the  plausible  arguments  of  the  briefs  for 
their  special  subjects.  The  methodology  of  English  has  received  more 
attention  this  year  than  that  of  any  other  one  branch,  but  despite  the  num¬ 
ber  of  contributions  and  the  excellence  of  some  of  them,  there  is  yet  no 
satisfactory  manual  on  the  subject. 

There  is  produced  annually  on  educational  topics  an  enormous  amount 
of  literature  that  is  repetitious,  dull,  unimportant,  or  palpably  made-to-order. 
It  is  obviously  often  distinctly  useful  to  repeat  and  reprint  such  matter  in 
local  journals  or  meetings,  but  it  hardly  deserves  a  place  in  this  bibliography, 
where  the  very  difficult  task  is  attempted  of  noting  only  what  seems  really 
worth  while. 

After  the  list  for  1900  was  printed  in  the  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  for 
April,  1901,  a  number  of  inquiries  were  received  asking  which  books  out  of 
the  481  titles  listed  were  of  most  importance;  which  books  should  be 
bought  by  every  library ;  which  books  should  be  read  by,  or  at  any  rate 
accurately  known  to,  every  teacher  and  all  serious  students  of  education. 
In  reply  Dr.  Butler  skimmed  off  the  cream  from  the  year’s  educational  out¬ 
put,  and  in  an  editorial  in  the  May  number  indicated  ten  such  books. 

Repeating  the  editor’s  warning  that  any  such  list  is  at  best  but  a  personal 
judgment,  the  compilers  of  this  bibliography  submit  the  following  titles 
chosen  from  the  books  of  1901.  Full  titles,  publisher,  price,  and  annotation 
may  be  found,  thru  the  index,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  where  each  one  is 
entered  with  other  titles  on  the  same  subject. 

1  Forbush — The  boy  problem. 

2  Young — Isolation  in  the  school. 

3  Payne — Education  of  teachers. 

4  White — Art  of  teaching. 

5  Collar  and  Crook— School  management. 

6  Bennett  and  Bristol — Teaching  of  Latin  and  (ireek. 

7  Redway — New  basis  of  geography. 

8  Hooper  and  Graham — Commercial  geography. 

9  Shaw — School  hygiene. 

10  Sheldon — Student  life  and  customs. 

1 1  Monroe — Source  book  of  the  history  of  education. 

12  Mark — Individuality  and  the  moral  aim  in  American  education. 

The  order  of  titles  is  not  accidental.  The  first  two  books  deal  with  fun¬ 
damental  matters ;  they  relate  to  the  nature  and  principles  of  education. 
The  keynote  of  the  first  is  practical  education  intimately  related  to  society. 
It  smacks  of  child-study,  but  the  psychology  is  not  obtrusive.  Miss 
Young’s  monograph  is  a  thoughtful  study,  not  of  the  nature  of  the  child. 
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l)ut  of  the  nature  of  the  school.  She  shows  how  it  may  be  unified  in  all 
departments  into  a  more  effective  engine,  and  why  and  how  it  should  be  in 
close  touch  with  the  home. 

The  next  three  titles  form  an  allied  group.  .Mr.  Payne  speaks  of  what 
may  be  called  the  non-professional  preparation  of  teachers,  while  Mr. 
White  has  given  us  a  conservative  volume  on  the  principles  and  practices 
of  actual  teaching.  “  School  management,”  by  Collar  and  Crook — after 
four  brief  chapters  on  School  and  home.  Buildings  and  equipment.  Organi¬ 
zation  and  Discipline — is  entirely  devoted  to  methods  of  instruction,  with 
special  reference  to  English  elementary  schools. 

Numbers  6,  7,  and  8  are  three  excellent  books  on  the  teaching  of  special 
subjects.  The  volume  by  Bennett  and  Bristol  bears  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  persistent  vitality  of  the  classics  in  the  curriculum,  while  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  titles  plainly  reflect  the  spirit  of  world  empire,  founded  on  commer¬ 
cialism,  which  is  now  so  strong  an  influence. 

The  merit  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  School  hygiene  can  be  appreciated  best  by 
comparing  it  carefully  with  other  English  books  on  the  subject.  All 
together  they  do  not  tip  the  scale  in  which  the  new  book  lies.  In  Student 
life  and  customs  Mr.  Sheldon  has  made  a  book  of  much  interest  if  not  of 
first  importance,  in  a  field  where  no  such  volume  has  been  printed  before. 

Mr.  Monroe’s  collection  of  extracts  from  Greek  and  Roman  sources  is 
the  most  useful  book  of  the  year  for  teachers  of  the  history  of  education. 
Mr.  Mark’s  book  is  included  not  as  of  intrinsic  importance,  but  because  it 
is  written  from  the  foreigner’s  point  of  view  and  so  may  prove  enlightening. 
Mr.  Mark  is  thoroly  competent  to  deal  with  the  subject,  and  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  he  did  not  get  into  better  shape  the  material  he  collected  while 
he  was  in  America. 

There  are  two  other  books — 

Briggs — School,  college,  and  character, 

Miinsterberg — American  traits, 

which  would  certainly  have  a  place  in  such  a  list,  were  they  not  entirely 
reprints  of  magazine  articles  that  have  been  noted  as  they  first  appeared. 
In  book  form  the  keen  criticism,  the  temperate  and  graceful  presentation, 
and  abundant  information  of  the  two  Harvard  professors  should  get  the- 
wider  reading  they  so  well  deserve. 

The  compilers  had  hoped  to  add  brief  lists  of  the  more  important  Euro¬ 
pean  books,  but  they  have  been  unable  to  obtain  assistance  except  for 
Scandinavia.  Prof.  Dr.  Rein,  the  distinguished  Jena  professor  of  education, 
writes  that  such  a  choice  is  too  difficult  when  from  three  to  four  thousand 
books  on  educational  subjects  were  published  in  Germany  in  1901.  He 
adds,  however,  that  the  Padagogische  Gesellschaft  has  a  bibliography  in 
hand  and  that  the  Educational  Rkview  shall  have  due  information 
concerning  it.  From  France  no  word  has  come.  From  Scandinavia  the 
following  list  has  been  sent  thru  the  courteous  kindness  of  Dr.  Adolf 
Hansen,  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 

Danish 

Halle,  S.  Norske  skolesporgsmaal  :  en  rejseberetning.  56  p.  O.  Evers, 

I  crown. 
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Jespersen,  Otto.  Sprogundervisning.  183  p.  O.  Det  Schubotheske  for- 
lag,  3  crowns,  25, 

Written  with  great  energy  and  enthusiasm.  Advocates  practical  methods  of  teaching 
languages,  early  practice  in  speaking,  and  phonetic  transcription.  The  book  seems 
to  show  the  author*s  want  of  sufficient  practice  as  a  teacher  in  schools,  but  is  inter  • 
esting  and  suggestive. 

Wivel,  H.  G.  Synspunkter  for  dansk  sproglehre.  366  p.  O.  Det  nor- 
diske  forlag,  5  crowns. 

Norwegian 

Arstal,  Aksel.  Foraeldre  og  born.  Pts.  1-5.  Aschehoug, 

Not  yet  complete. 

The  compilers  again  ask  for  criticism  and  suggestion  ;  they  again  offer 
their  work  with  diffidence,  but  with  a  hope  that  it  may  be  of  service. 

OUTLINE  OF  CLASSIFICATION 

Bibliography. 

370.  EDUCATION.  THEORY,  PHILOSOPHY. 

370.1  Psychology  and  education. 

370.5  Periodicals. 

370.6  Associations. 

370.7  Study  and  teaching.  Normal  schools. 

370.9  General  histories  of  education  ;  histories  for  special  countries. 
370.92  Biography. 

371.  TEACHERS.  METHODS,  DISCIPLINE. 

37 1. 1  Teachers. 

371.12  Training  of  teachers. 

371.2  School  organization  ;  the  superintendent. 

371.23  Vacations. 

371.25  Classes,  grades. 

371.27  Examinations,  promotions. 

371.3  Methods  of  instruction  (For  methods  in  special  branches  see 

375  and  its  subdivisions#. 

371.42  Manual  training. 

371.5  Government,  discipline,  punishment. 

371.6  School  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus. 

371.64  School  libraries  ;  public  libraries  and  schools. 

371.7  School  hygiene. 

371.73  Physical  training,  gymnastics,  athletics. 

371.8  Student  life. 

371.9  Education  of  special  classes. 

371.94  Negro. 

372.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

372.2  Kindergarten. 

373.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OTHER  THAN  PUBLIC. 

373.42  English  public  schools. 

374.  SELF  EDUCATION.  HOME  EDUCATION. 

375.  CURRICULUM. 

375  04  Elective  studies. 

375.3-375.9  Special  subjects,  divided  according  to  decimal  classifi¬ 
cation. 
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376.  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

377.  RELIGIOUS  AND  ETHICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

378.  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ;  COLLECIES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 
378.01  College  entrance  requirements. 

378.13  University  extension. 

378.2  Academic  degrees. 

special  countries 

2,79-  PUBLIC  AND  SPXONDARY  EDUCATION. 

379.1  American  public  school  system. 

379.15  School  supervision  (a)  city,  (fi)  rural. 

379.16  National  university. 

379.17  Secondary  schools  :  in  special  countries. 

The  abbreviations  used  areordinary  ones  easily  comprehended.  \'olume 
and  |)age  are  separated  by  the  colon.  Thus  6 :  386-407  means  Vol.  6,  pages 
386  to  407.  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  is.  of  course,  National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,  Journal  of  Proceedings.  The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  is  nowhere  entered  as  a  whole,  but  each  article  appears  under 
its  appropriate  subject.  No  date  beyond  the  month  is  given  in  the  refer¬ 
ence,  as  1901  is  always  understood. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  EDUCATION,  1901 
Bibliography 

1  Chamberlain,  A.  F.  Notes  on  Italian  educational  literature.  (Ped. 

sem.  Sept.  8  :  412-27.) 

Includes  an  interesting  notice  of  the  book  of  Prof.  Mosso,  based  on  his  visit  to  the 
U.  S.  at  the  time  of  the  Clark  university  decennial. 

2  Columbia  university  library.  Books  on  education  in  the  libraries  of 

Columbia  university.  435  p.  Q.  Col.  univ.,  $r. 

The  fullest  bibliography  of  education  ever  printed.  Conveniently  classified  by  sub* 
jects,  with  full  author  index.  Includes  not  only  books,  but  hundred.s  of  references 
to  chapters  and  parts  of  l>ooks. 

3  Wyer,  J.  I.  Recent  educational  bibliography.  (School  rev.  Oct.  9  : 

534-42.) 

lusts  and  reviews  twenty*two  items  not  repeated  here.  Fourth  annual  summary. 

4  Wyer,  J.  I.,  and  Lord,  I.  E.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1900.  (Educ, 

rev.  Apr.  21  :  382-421.) 

The  second  similar  annual  list. 

370  EDUCATION— THEORY.  PHILOSOPHY 

5  Butler,  N.  M.  Five  evidences  of  an  education.  (Educ.  rev.  Nov.  22  ; 

326-34.) 

Ct>rrect  and  precise  use  of  mother  tongue  ;  good  manners  ;  the  power  to  reflect,  the 
power  to  grow,  and  the  power  to  do. 

6  Carrel,  Frederic.  An  education.  372  p.  O.  Scott,  i/. 

7  Dodd,  C.  I.  Introduction  to  the  Herbartian  principles  of  teaching,  with 

an  introduction  by  Prof.  W.  Rein.  208  p.  O.  Sonnenschein,  4  6. 
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8  Forbush,  W.  B.  The  boy  problem ;  a  study  in  social  pedagogy.  Ed, 

2.  194  p.  D.  Pilgrim  press,  .75. 

While  not  touching  upon  the  formal  processes  of  education*  this  is  distinctly  a  study 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  boy  education.  It  is  based,  as  Dr.  Hall  in  con* 
gratulation  tells  us  in  his  introduction,  on  the  **  latest  psychogenetic  research,”  but 
better  still,  it  is  based  on  much  actual  work  done  with  boys. 

9  Gilman,  Mrs.  Charlotte  (Perkins)  Stetson.  Concerning  children.  393 

p.  D.  Small,  $1.25. 

”  In  spite  of  much  that  is  unpractical  and  chimerical,  the  book  has  a  great  deal  of 
sound  sense  embodied  in  it.”  Kduc.  times. 

10  Gorst,  H.  E.  The  curse  of  education.  144  p.  D.  E.  P.  Dutton,  $1. 

A  severe  criticism  of  conventional  and  mechanical  training. 

”  The  book  is  unquestionably  pungent  and  suggestive.”  Educ.  times. 

”  The  book  is  not  constructive.”  Outlook. 

1 1  Hall,  G.  S.  The  ideal  school  as  based  on  child  study.  (In  N.  E.  A. 

Proc.  474-90.) 

”  In  this  paper  the  author  has  brought  together  a  number  of  his  interpretations  of 
recent  investigations  in  psychology  and  education.  Brilliant  and  stimulating,  but 
unduly  dogmatic  and  drawing  radical  inferences  from  what  seem  to  many  to  be 
insufficient  facts.”  Educ.  rev. 

This  address{is  also  discussed  in  Education  Oct.,  1901,  p.  115-17,  and  is  reprinted  in  the 
Forum  for  Sept.,  1901. 

12  Harris,  W.  T.  Isolation  in  the  school;  how  it  hinders  and  how  it 

helps.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  357-66.) 

By  ”  isolation  ”  is  meant  the  separation  of  the  work  of  instruction  and  discipline  from 
the  home  life  of  the  child. 

13  Herbart,  J.  F.  Letters  and  lectures  on  education;  tr.  fr.  the  Ger. 

by  H.  M.  and  Emmie  Felkin,  and  a  preface  by  Oscar  Browning.  312 

p.  O.  Sonnenschein,  4/6. 

14  - Outlines  of  educational  doctrine ;  tr.  by  A.  F.  Lange,  with  notes 

by  Chas.  De  Garmo.  334  p.  D.  Macmillan,  $1.25. 

Herbart*s  latest  and  completest  work  on  education,  with  some  account  of  later 
advances  in  educational  thought. 

15  Howerth,  I.  W.  Development  of  the  social  aim  in  education.  (Jour. 

of  ped.  Jan.  13  :  169-80.) 

Continues  articles  in  same  journal  for  Dec.,  1899,  and  Oct.,  igoo. 

16  Martin,  G.  H.  The  spirit  of  the  age  in  education.  (Educ.  rev.  Mar. 

21  :  271-85.) 

17  Mundella,  A.  J.  Democracy  and  education,  i6  p.  O.  King,  id. 

18  Roark,  R.  N.  Outline  of  pedagogy.  i6o  p.  D.  Hinds,  .75 

19  Roberts,  R.  D.  ed.  Education  in  the  nineteenth  century  :  lectures 

delivered  in  the  education  section  of  the  Cambridge  university  exten¬ 
sion  summer  meeting  in  Aug.,  1900.  286  p.  O.  Macmillan,  $1. 

Reviewed  in  E^duc.  times.  54  :  182. 

20  Ross,  E.  A.  Education.  (In  his  social  control.  Macmillan,  $1.25. 

p.  163-79.) 

The  part  played  by  education  in  the  formal  organization  of  society,  and  especially  in  a 
democracy. 

21  Search,  P.  W.  An  ideal  school ;  or,  Looking  forward.  357  p.  D. 

Appleton,  $1.50.  (Internat.  educ.  ser.  v.  52.) 

Starting  with  the  premise  that  our  school  system  must  be  reconstructed,  the  author 
gives  in  detail  his  plan  for  securing  conditions  more  favorable  than  now  exist  for 
the  complete,  rounded  development  of  the  child  in  public  schools.  Dr.  Harris 
thinks  its  recommendations  revolutionary  and  unwise. 
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22  Weir,  Samuel.  Realism,  humanism,  or  education  for  society.^  (Jour. 

of  ped.  June.  13:325-49.) 

A  thoughtful  attempt  to  hx  the  social  function  of  education.  Diffuse  and  dry. 

23  Woodward,  C.  M.  The  change  of  front  in  education.  (Science 

Sept.  27.  14  :  474-82.) 

The  passing  from  the  old  liberal,  classical  education  to  the  new  education  for  citizen¬ 
ship,  artisanship,  and  science. 

370.1  Psychology  and  Education 

24  Dewey,  John.  Psychology  and  social  practice.  42  p.  D.  Univ.  of 

Chicago,  .25  (Contributions  to  educ.  2.) 

Shows  why  psychology  is  necessary  to  the  teacher  and  argues  that  the  higher  the 
conception  of  the  purpose  of  education,  the  greater  is  the  need  for  understanding 
the  place  of  pyschology  in  its  foundation  and  as  a  means  for  realizing  it. 

In  distinction  from  those  who  consider  the  social  and  the  psychological  ideals  of  edu¬ 
cation  opposed  to  each  other,  this  article  insists  that  they  are  necessary  to  each 
other. 

25  Patrick,  J.  N.  Psychology  for  teachers,  with  suggestions  on  method  ; 

for  use  in  high  schools  and  teachers’  institutes.  352  p.  D.  Educ. 
pub.  CO. 

26  Raymont,  T.  Psychology  and  education.  (Jour,  of  educ.  Lond. 

Oct.  p.  659-62.) 

While  admitting  that  psychology  has  a  certain  limited  bearing  on  some  phases  of 
education,— for  instance,  on  methods  of  teaching  children,— the  author  seriously 
quarrels*with  the  view  which  constructs  our  entire  theory  and  practice  of  education 
out  of  applied  psychology.** 

27  Sully,  James.  Child-study  and  education.  (Internat.  mo.  Mar. 

3  :  3H-43-) 

An  effective  reply  to  Prof.  Miinsterberg’s  contention  that  neither  child-study  nor 
psychology  has  any  direct  bearing  on  education.  A  sensible  statement  of  the 
absurdities  and  shallowness  of  much  so-called  educational  psychology,  with  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  what  is  vital  and  important. 

28  Thorndike,  E.  L.  Syllabi  of  courses  in  elementary  and  applied  psy¬ 

chology.  (Teachers  coll.  rec.  Sept.  2  :  275-322.) 

An  account  of  the  required  work  in  these  topics  at  Teachers  college. 

370. 5  Periodicals 

29  Russell,  John.  Educational  periodicals  in  England,  1800-1850.  (Educ. 

rev.  Dec.  22  :  472-97.) 

A  cl.assihed  list  of  sixty  titles,  with  extended  notes  as  to  purpose  and  life  history  of 
each. 

370.6  Associations 

30  Association  of  Catholic  colleges  of  the  U.  S.  Report  of  the  third 

annual  conference.  136  p.  O.  Cath.  univ.  Washington. 

31  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle  states 

and  Maryland.  Proceedings  of  the  fourteenth  annual  convention  held 
at  Philadelphia,  Nov.  yy-Dec.  i,  1900.  165  p.  O.  Univ.  State  of 

N.  Y.,  .25  (Regents  bulletin  53.) 

l^onger  papers  entered  separately. 
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32  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  southern  states. 

Proceedings  of  the  seventh  annual  meeting,  Nov.  6-8,  1901,  73  p.  O. 

Chic.  Univ.  press. 

Chancellor  J.  H.  Kirkland,  Vanderbilt  univ.,  is  secretary. 

33  National  educational  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad¬ 

dresses  of  the  fortieth  annual  meeting,  Detroit,  July  8-12,  1901. 
1034  p.  O.  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn.,  $2. 

Important  papers  are  separately  entered  under  proper  subjects. 

34  New  England  association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools.  Official 

report  of  the  sixteenth  annual  meeting,  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct. 
11-12,  1901.  104  p.  O.  School  review,  Chicago,  n.  p. 

Reprinted  from  School  review  Dec.,  1901.  Papers  entered  separately. 

35  New  York  (state) — University,  Thirty-ninth  university  convocation. 

200  p.  O.  Univ.  State  of  N,  Y.,  .30.  (Regents  bulletin  55.) 

36  Schoolmasters’  association  of  New  York  and  vicinity.  Ninth  annual 

report.  83  p.  O.  Assoc.,  no  price. 

Three  papers,  two  of  which  are  separately  noted  under  their  proper  headings. 

37  Southern  educational  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad¬ 

dresses  of  the  tenth  annual  meeting,  held  at  Richmond,  Dec.,  1900. 
380  p.  O.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Greenboro,  N,  C.,  $2. 

370.9  History,  General 


See  also  378  and  379. 

38  Bay,  J.  C.  The  peasant  universities  of  Denmark.  (Educ.  Sept. 

22  :  15-22.) 

39  Brown,  E.  E.  Educational  progress  of  the  year.  (Educ.  rev.  Sept. 

22  :  109-36.) 

Notes  significant  events  and  tendencies,  not  only  in  the  U.  S.  and  her  colonies,  but  in 
Europe.  Mentions  the  notable  American  books  and  briefly  discusses  the  sociological 
importance  of  education  in  American  life.  Also  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  366-86. 

40  Conway,  M.  M.  Topical  studies  and  questions  in  history  of  educa¬ 
tion.  75  p.  S.  Bardeen,  .50 

41  Education  at  the  Paris  exposition.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of. 

Report,  1899-1900.  2  :  1661-1709.) 

A  collection  of'papers  and  reports,  by  several  persons,  describing  some  of  the  most 
noteworthy  features  and  exhibits. 

42  Monroe,  Paul,  compiler.  Source  book  of  the  history  of  education  for 

the  Greek  and  Roman  period.  515  p.  D.  Macmillan,  $2.25. 

A  discriminating  selection  from  standard  translations,  presented  with  brief  unifying 
comments  by  the  compiler.  This  useful  volume  should  save  the  use  of  twenty 
other  books  by  students  in  college  courses. 

43  Smith,  A.  T.  Educational  lessons  of  the  Paris  exposition.  (Educ. 

rev.  Sept.  22  :  137-47.) 

Describes  the  American  educational  exhibit  and  compares  it  in  spirit,  scope,  and 
matter  with  those  of  England  and  France.  Also  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  439-5^. 

44  Spalding,  J.  L.  Progress  in  education.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  66-85.) 

45  Storr.  Education.  (In  The  mind  of  the  century.  146  p.  O.  Unwin, 

2  ) 


Favorably  noticed  in  Athensum. 
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46  Ware,  Fabian.  Educational  foundations  of  trade  and  industry.  300 
p.  IJ.  Appleton,  $1.20  net.  (Internat.  educ.  ser.  v.  54.) 

Contents :  The  growth  of  national  systems  of  education  ;  Voluntary  efforts  in  England 
to  lay  educational  foundations  ;  The  attempts  of  the  English  government  to  lay 
educational  foundations:  The  foundations  laid  by  the  German  government :  The 
foundations  laid  in  France;  'I'he  foundations  laid  in  America;  Conclusions. 

**  A  clearly  arranged  historical  sketch  of  the  elaboration  of  the  phase  of  education 
with  which  he  is  concerned  in  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
a  very  interesting  comparison  of  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  different  national 
systems.^*  Athenaeum. 


See  also  379*73* 

49  Brown,  E.  E.  Secondary  education  in  the  U.  S.  (School  rev.  Jan. 
9  :  34-52-) 

Continues  chapter  3.  The  high^school  period. 

48  CompayrA,  Gabriel.  School  exhibit.s  and  pedagogical  monographs 

from  the  U.  S.  at  the  Paris  exposition.  (Educ.  Feb.-Mar.  21  :  341-56, 
420-35.) 

49  Eggleston,  Edward.  The  tradition  of  education.  (In  his  Transit  of 

civilization  from  England  to  America.  Appleton,  $1.50.  p.  207-72.) 

An  excellent  account  of  the  beginnings  of  education  in  the  New  England  colonies, 
showing  the  effect  of  English  ideas  and  customs,  and  when  and  how  the  colonies 
differentiated.  From  the  days  of  the  Horn  book,  the  New  England  primer,  and 
the  dame  school  the  course  is  traced  thru  the  birth  of  the  l.atin  school  and  the  earlU 
est  gifts  and  endowments  to  the  marked  educational  decline  as  pioneer  life  made  iti 
stern  demands  on  the  new  generations. 

50  Hanus,  P.  H.  Preparation  for  college  and  for  life.  (Educ.  rev.  Feb, 

21  :  140-52.) 

Sketches  briefly  the  history  of  American  secondary  education,  emphasizing  especially 
those  narrow  congenital  features  which  have  so  long  delayed  effective  articulation 
with  higher  education. 

51  Mark,  H.  T.  Individuality  and  the  moral  aim  in  American  education  ; 

the  Gilchrist  report  presented  to  the  Victoria  university,  March,  1901. 
298  p.  O.  Longmans,  $1.50  net. 

Sympathetic  account  of  American  educational  organization  and  work. 

52  Mayo,  A.  D.  Organization  and  development  of  the  American  com¬ 

mon  school  in  the  Atlantic  and  central  states  of  the  south,  1830-60. 
(In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1899-1900.  i  :  427-561.) 

53  Mowry,  W.  A.  The  first  American  public  school.  (Educ.  May. 

21  :  535-48.) 

The  l>eginnings  of  tax-supported  schools  in  New  England  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in 

1639. 

Rhode  Island 

54  Providence  (R.  I.) — School  committee.  Report  for  the  year  1899- 

1900  ;  centennial  celebration  of  the  establishment  of  the  public  schools. 
367  p.  O.  Snow  &  Farnham.  Providence. 

The  book  is  a  histor)*  of  the  Providence  public  schools. 

South  Carolina 

55  Thornwell,  J.  H.  Public  instruction  in  South  Carolina.  (In  U.  S. — 

Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1899-1900.  i  :  403-26.) 

An  argument,  written  in  1853,  for  bringing  the  means  of  education  free  to  every  child 
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y trginia 

56  Ruffner,  Henry.  Proposed  plan  for  the  organization  and  support  of 
common  schools  in  Virginia.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of. 
Report,  1899-1900.  1  :  381-403.) 

Presented  to  Va.  legislature  in  1841  when  Ruffner  was  president  of  Washington  univ. 


Colonies  and  Dependencies 

57  Education  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  Samoa.  (In  U.  S. — Edu¬ 

cation,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1899-1900.  2  :  1640-59.) 

Chronicle  of  current  events. 

Alaska 

58  Jackson,  Sheldon.  Report  on  education  in  Alaska.  (In  U.  S. — Edu¬ 

cation,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1899-1900.  2  :  1733-62.) 

Includes  account  of  missionaries  and  mission  work  in  Alaska. 


Philippines 


59  Intellectual  attainments  and  education  of  the  Filipinos.  (In  U.  S. — 
Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1899-1900.  2  :  1595-1640.) 

Discusses  the  susceptibility  of  the  Filipino  to  education,  the  effect  of  climatic  and 
political  conditions  on  his  education,  and  the  results  of  Spanish  culture  and  rule  in 
the  islands. 


60  Nash,  F.  W.  Education  in  the  Philippines.  (Educ.  rev.  Oct.  22  : 
217-27.) 

Outlines  the  organization  and  progress  of  the  work  now  being  done  by  the  U.  S. 
government. 


Porto  Rico 

61  Eaton,  John.  Education  in  Porto  Rico.  (In  U.  S. — Education, 

Comm’r  of.  Report,  1899-1900.  1:221-73.) 

Describes  educational  conditions  at  the  moment  of  the  transfer  of  the  island  to  the 
U.  S. 

62  U.  S. — Comm’r  of  education  for  Porto  Rico.  Report  to  the  Secretary 

of  the  interior.  209  p.  O.  Wash.,  Govt,  printing  office. 

Great  Britain 

63  Hughes,  R.  E.  Schools  at  home  and  abroad.  344  p.  O.  Sonnen- 

schein,  4/6. 

A  collection  of  essays.  Severe  criticism  of  American  primary  teachers. 

64  McCarthy,  M.  J.  F.  Address  on  education  in  Ireland.  Second 

address  on  education  in  Ireland.  O.  Simpkin,  2/  ea. 

65  National  education:  essays  towards  a  constructive  policy.  312  p.  O. 

Murray,  7/6  net. 

Essays  by  various  writers. 

66  Reddie,  Cecil.  John  Bull  :  his  origin  and  character,  and  the  present 

condition  of  his  big  property,  and  two  other  papers  on  education. 
76  p.  O.  Allen,  6d.  net. 

By  the  head*master  of  Abbotsholme. 
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67  Ridding,  Lady  Laura.  Women  on  education  authorities.  (Contemp. 

rev.  Jan.  79  :  109-16.) 

Account  of  the  part  taken  by  women  in  official  capacities  in  education  in  England. 

370.92  Biography 

68  Bardeen,  C.  W.  Dictionary  of  educational  biography.  287  p.  D. 

Bardeen,  $2. 

An  interesting  collection  of  over  four  hundred  portraits  of  men  and  women  remotely 
or  intimately  concerned  in  educational  work,  with  very  brief  biographical  comment 
on  each  name. 

69  Barnard,  Henry.  In  meinoriam  Henry  Barnard.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 

P-  3907438.) 

Five  addresses  delivered  in  his  honor  at  Detroit. 

70  Dickens,  Charles.  Hughes,  J.  L.  Dickens  as  an  educator.  319  p.  D. 

Appleton,  $1.50.  (Internat.  educ.  ser.  v.  49.) 

One*fourth  Hughes  and  fully  three-fourths  educational  extracts  from  Dickens*  books. 
The  book  is  entertaining,  but  is  not  Dickens  as  a  conscious  educator  taken  too  seri¬ 
ously  ?  Similar  books  might  easily  be  compiled  showing'him  as  a  lawyer,  a  preacher, 
or  a  criminal. 

71  Dickinson,  John  Woodbridge.  Ballou,  H.  S.  Educational  services  of 

the  late  J.  W.  Dickinson.  (Educ.  Oct.  22  :  65-77.) 

72  Hinsdale,  Burke  Aaron.  Angell,  J.  B.,  and  others.  B.  A.  Hinsdale. 

(Educ.  rev.  Feb.  21  :  185-99.) 

A  good  portrait  precedes  and  a  list  of  Dr.  Hinsdale's  writings  follows. 

73  Johnston,  William  Preston.  Cooper,  Jacob.  William  Preston 

Johnston.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1899-1900. 

2  :  1402-07.) 

Pestalozzi,  Johann  Heinrich.  Pinloche,  A.  Pestalozzi  and  ^the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  modern  elementary  school.  306  p.  D.  Scribner,  |i. 

(The  great  educators.) 

Part  I,  116  p.,  biography  ;  Part  2,  165  p.,  his  theory  of  education  ;  Part  3,  13  p.,  his 
influence. 

To  judge  from  the  book,  the  author,  a  French  professor,  wrote  it  himself  in  English. 
The  presentation  of  Pestalozzi's  educational  theory  in  part  2  is  in  the  form  of  ex¬ 
tracts  or  paraphrase  from  his  various  works  with  little  or  no  critical  comment.  The 
entire  book  indeed  is  merely  a  presentation  of  facts,  leaving  judgments  and  conclu¬ 
sions  to  the  reader. 

37 1 . 1  Teachers 

75  Gale,  Harlow.  Foes  or  friends  ?  (Jour,  of  ped.  June.  13  ;  359-70.) 

Things  are  not  as  bad  as  the  clever,  but  pessimistic,  author  believes.  He  assigns  as 
reason  for  the  somewhat  antagonistic  relations  between  student  and  teacher  in  col¬ 
lege  work,  the  required  study  of  too  many  trivial  subjects  and  the  perversion  of  aim 
and  method  in  important  ones,  all  for  discipline's  sake. 

76  Seeley,  Levi.  P'oundations  of  education.  263  p.  D.  Hinds,  |i. 

A  collection  of  practical  suggestions,  addressed  chiefly  to  teachers,  on  the  profession, 
the  curriculum,  discipline,  the  recitation,  moral  and  religious  education. 

77  Tappan,  E.  M.  On  acquiring  a  margin.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Sept.  14  : 

66-76.) 

A  breezy,  wholesome  paper  about  teaching  and  learning. 

371.12  Training  oj  Teachers 

78  Dana,  M.  T.  The  New  York  state  normal  schools.  (Educ.  rev.  Jan. 

21  ;  82-87.) 

A  practic.il  discussion  of  possible  defects  and  remedies. 
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79  De  Garmo,  Charles.  School  reform  :  a  reply  to  Prof.  Munsterberg. 

(Educ.  rev.  Feb.  21  :  118-31.) 

Devotes  several  paragraphs  to  **  Election/*  but  is  mainly  a  discussion  of  the  proles* 
sional  training  of  teachers. 

80  Hollis,  A.  P.  The  present  status  of  practice  teaching  in  state  normal 

schools.  (Peel.  sem.  Dec.  8  :  495-509.) 

Statistics  from  seventy-two  schools  showing  the  like  and  unlike  methods  in  practice 
teaching  in  various  subjects. 

81  Hughes,  E.  P.  Training  of  teachers.  (In  Roberts.  Educ.  in  the  nine¬ 

teenth  century.  Macmillan,  $1.  171-92.) 

In  England  only  and  since  1838. 

82  Laurie,  S.  S.  Training  of  teachers  and  methods  of  instruction ; 

selected  papers.  304  p.  O.  Clay,  6/. 

83  Payne,  W.  H.  The  education  of  teachers.  272  p.  O.  B.  F.  Johnson 

pub.  co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  $1.50. 

The  author  thinks  a  teacher  should  be  liberally  educated  rather  than  trained,  that  he 
should  be  first  of  all  a  scholar,  and  that  even  his  strictly  professional  training  should 
be  of  the  liberal  type.  The  book  is  a  series  of  eight  articles,  which  seem  to  have 
been  given  originally  as  Lectures  and  not  very  carefully  edited  for  publication  as  a 
book,  and  in  which  the  author's  notions  appear  as  to  what  constitutes  the  proper 
education  for  teachers.  The  chapter  on  a  theory  of  education  values  is  especiall)^ 
sound. 

371.2  School  organization  ;  The  superintendent 

84  Thompson,  A.  I.  Superintendent  from  the  primary  teacher’s  point  of 

view.  (Forum.  Mar.  31  :  47-55.) 

85  Woodward,  C.  M.  When  and  why  pupils  leave  school:  how  to  pro¬ 

mote  attendance  in  the  higher  grades.  (In  U.  S. — Education, 

Comm’r  of.  Report,  1899-1900.  2  :  1364-74.) 

86  Young,  E.  F.  Isolation  in  the  school,  iii  p.  D.  Univ.  of  Chicago, 

.50  (Contributions  to  educ.  i.) 

Discusses  the  question  of  school  organization  in  the  light  of  recent  psychological  and 
ethical  thought,  treating  the  school  as  an  institution.  Entire  unity  in  purpose  and 
administrative  work  between  teachers  and  supervisors. 

371.23  Vacations 

87  Public  playgrounds  and  vacation  schools.  (In  U.  S. — Education, 

Comm’r  of.  Report,  1899-1900.  i  :  895-904.) 

371.25  Classes,  Grades 

88  Shearer,  W.  J.  Greater  flexibility  in  high  school  work.  (School  rev. 

Mar. -Apr.  9  ;  137-49  ;  232-42.) 

Advocates  greater  freedom  in  selection  of  subjects  and  courses  and  greater  elasticity  in 
classifying  pupils. 


371.27  Examinations 

89  Clapp,  H.  L.  Examinations.  (Educ.  Mar.  21  :  387-97.) 


A  defense  of  examinations. 

90  Hadley,  A.  T.  Use  and  control 
21  :  286-300.) 

For  college  entrance.  Also  in  N. 
Education  of  the  American  citizen. 


of  examinations.  (Educ.  rev.  Mar. 

E.  A.  Proc.«  p.  240-50,  and  in  the  author’s 
p.  iQi-209. 
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37 1 . 3  Methods  of  instruction 

See  also  No.  82. 

91  Greenwood,  J.  M.  Principles  of  education  practically  applied.  Ed.  2. 

199  p.  D.  Appleton,  #1.  (Internat.  educ.  ser.  v.  50.) 

The  first  edition  of  1887  has  been  ch.snged  in  many  details,  enlarged  by  seven  pages, 
and  modernized  somewhat  in  the  chapters  on  method. 

92  Murphy,  D.  C.  Turning  points  in  teaching:  or.  Law-making  and  law¬ 

breaking  in  the  schoolroom.  144  p.  S.  Flanagan,  .50 

93  White,  E.  E.  The  art  of  teaching.  321  p.  D.  Amer.  book  co.,  $1. 

**  This  veteran  author  is  here  at  his  best,  and  we  can  give  the  volume  hearty  commen¬ 
dation.  Altho  we  deem  many  of  his  methods  antiquated  and  mechanical,  there 
is  everywhere  such  seriousness  of  purpose,  such  familiarity  with  the  inner  work  of 
classrooms,  and  such  a  sincere  desire  to  utilize  what  is  new  while  giving  up  nothing 
of  the  old  that  the  work  is  sure  to  stimulate  and  instruct  every  reader/’  Ped.  sem. 

Also  reviewed  at  length,  and  not  altogether  favorably,  in  Educ  rev.  for  Mar.,  190a. 

371.42  Manual  training 

94  Council  of  supervisors  of  the  manual  arts.  Year  book  of  first  annual 

meeting.  8o  p.  D.  New  Haven. 

Prints  several  good  articles  on  the  teaching  of  manual  training. 

95  King,  J.  A.  Mechanical  training  as  part  of  higher  education.  (Jour. 

of  ped.  Jan.  13  :  258-69.) 

96  Rouillion,  Louis.  The  economics  of  hand  work  in  elementary  and 

secondary  schools.  (Teachers  coll.  rec.  Nov.  2  :  323-86.) 

*’The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  put  in  brief  and  concise  form  such  information 
regarding  the  cost  of  installing  and  maintaining  manual  training  as  part  of  a  school 
curriculum  as  may  be  of  interest  and  help  to  superintendents  facing  this  problem. ”4 

For  further  material  consult  the  Manual  training  magazine  pub.  monthly  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago;  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  Dcp’t.  of  Superintendence,  p.  250-75  and 
p.  646-82,  for  papers  read  in  the  Manual  training  Dep’t. 

371.5  Government :  Discipline 

97  Truant  schools.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.  Report,  1899- 

1900.  I  :  85-219.) 

Relates  the  evolution  of  these  schools  and  considers  their  present  status,  giving  the 
truant  law  of  each  slate.  The  systems  for  dealing  with  truancy  in  Mass.,  Conn., 
and  New  York  are  fully.compared  and  analyzed.  There  is  a  brief  account  of  similar 
schools  in  Gt.  Britain. 

371.6  School  buildings,  furniture  and  apparatus 

98  Blodgett,  J.  H.  Defects  of  elementary  text-books.  (Educ.  rev.  Jan. 

2  :  64-81.) 

99  Wheelwright,  E.  M.  School  architecture.  350  p.  O.  Rogers  & 

Manson  (Host.),  $5. 

Not  unduly  technical.  Contains  a  mass  of  information,  well  illustrated. 

37 1 .64  School  libraries  ;  libraries  and  schools 

100  Crunden,  F.  M.  The  school  and  the  library ;  the  value  of  literature 

in  early  education.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  108-18.) 

Not  hotv  school  and  library  may  co-operate,  but  why  they  should  do  so. 

See  also  papers  by  Melvil  Dewey,  J.  H.  Canfield,  and  others  on  libraries  and  edu¬ 
cation  printed  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.,  p.  830-67:  also  the  number  of  Public 
libraries  for  Feb.,  1901,  which  is  the  school  number. 
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371.7  School  hygiene 

101  Easton,  E.  T.  The  public  schools  and  eyesight.  (Educ.  Feb.  21  ; 

323-34.) 

102  Hope,  E.  W.,  and  Browne,  E.  A.  Manual  of  school  hygiene.  207  p. 
D.  Macmillan,  $1. 

Some  practical  precept!,  relating  to  the  hygiene  of  schools  are  concisely  stated .  'I'he 
chapters  on  Kxercise  and  health  in  the  second  part  are  especially  sound.  1  he  book 
will  not  compare  in  usefulness  for  American  teachers  with  Mr.  Shaw's  volume  men* 
tioiied  below. 

**  The  only  especially  notable  portion  of  the  book  is  the  extensive,  thoro,  and  satis¬ 
factory  chapter  on  the  eye.**  Kduc.  rev.,  (Lond.) 

103  Howe,  E.  M.  School  ventilation.  (In  Association  of  collegiate 
alumnae.  Publications.  Feb.  p.  64-71.) 

Speaks  wholly  of  how  universally  bad  it  is,  with  some  reasons  why  this  is  so  and  of  the 
great  importance  of  having  it  good. 

104  Johnson,  G.  E.  Condition  of  the  teeth  of  children  in  public  schools. 
(Ped.  sem.  Mar.  8  :  45-58.) 

105  Seashore,  C.  E.  Suggestions  for  tests  on  school  children.  (Educ. 
rev.  June.  22  :  69-82.) 

Describes  methods  and  apparatus  for  testing  fatigue,  sight,  hearing,  physical  meas¬ 
urements,  etc.,  worked  out  in  the  laboratory  of  Iowa  state  university. 

106  Shaw,  E.  R.  School  hygiene.  260  p.  O.  Macmillan,  jli.  (Teach¬ 
ers’  professional  library.) 

Condensed,  accurate  statement  of  the  conditions  which  surround  most  school  children, 
with  suggested  measures  for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  their  physical  and 
mental  health.  The  facts  here  collected  and  clearly  stated  have  before  been  widely 
scattered.  Some  of  the  chapters,  notably  those  on  Handwriting  and  Sight,  are 
largely  new,  scientihc  and  of  much  value.  Kotelmann  and  Newholme,  which  have 
been  the  only  manuals  of  any  consequence  in  this  subject,  are  entirely  supplanted 
for  American  schools  by  this  book,  since  the  monograph  by  Mr.  Morrison  on  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  U.  S.  concerned  itself  entirely  with  the  school  building. 


371.73  Physical  trainintc  :  Gymnastics;  Athletics. 

107  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  physical  education. 
Proceedings  of  the  12th  annual  convention.  (Amer.  phys.  educ.  rev. 
June.  6  ;  107-97.) 

Eight  good,  brief  papers  are  printed,  which  cover  various  topics  in  athletics  and 
anthropometry. 

108  Bates,  Arlo.  The  negative  side  of  modern  athletics.  (Forum  May. 
31  :  287-97.) 

Written  to  defend  “  the  conviction  that  athletics  in  education  is  to-day  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  intellectual  growth.*’ 

109  Dowding,  A.  J.  C.  Games  in  preparatory  schools.  (In  Great  Britain  — 
Board  of  education.  Special  reports  on  educ.  sidrjects.  6  ;  343-71.) 

In  English  boys’  schools. 

no  Kemp,  J.  F.  History  of  faculty  regulation  of  athletics  at  Columbia. 
(Col.  univ.  tpiar.  Dec.  4  :  33-40.) 

Continued  in  later  numbers. 

Ill  Leonard,  F.  E.  Physical  traitiing  in  the  schools  of  Stockholm. 
(Amer.  phys.  educ.  rev.  Mar.  6  :  1-13.) 
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1 12  Wickham,  C.  T.  Health  and  physical  training  in  preparatory  schools. 
(In  Great  Britain — Board  of  education.  Special  reports  on  educ.  sub¬ 
jects.  6  :  327-42.) 

This  is  of  course  from  the  English  point  of  view  and  concerns  dormitory  life. 


37 1 .8  Student  life 

113  Briggs,  L.  B.  R.  College  honor.  (In  his  School,  college.and  charac¬ 
ter.  Houghton,  ^i.  p.  65-90.) 

Also  in  Atlantic,  Oct. 

114  Fallows,  A.  K.  Working  one’s  way  through  college.  (Century,  June. 
62  :  163-77.) 

115  Ridgway,  E.  J.  College  fraternities.  (Munsey,  Feb.  24:729-42.) 

1 16  Sheldon,  H.  D.  Student  life  and  customs.  366  p.  D.  Appleton, 
$1.50.  (Internat.  educ.  ser.  v.  51.) 

Collects  much  widely  scattered  material  into  a  very  useful  and  interesting  book. 
B'irst  two  hundred  pages  are  historical  before  1870,  and  chap,  five  deals  with  Krater* 
nities,  athletic.s,  student  government,  and  societies.  The  bibliography  is  extensive 
and  well  done. 


371.9  Education  of  special  classes 

1 17  Henderson,  C.  R.  Social  arrangements  for  the  education  of  defectives. 
(In  his  Introd.  to  the  study  of  the  dependent,  defective,  and  delinquent 
classes.  Ed.  2.  Heath,  $1.50.  p.  169-82.) 

See  also  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.,  p.  868-80 ;  current  files  of  American  annals  of  the  deaf, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Association  review,  Mt.  Airy,  Phil.;  the  publications  of  the 
Volta  bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 


37 1 .94  Negro  education 


See  also  No.  375.6. 

1 18  Barringer,  P.  B.  Negro  education  in  the  south.  (Educ.  rev.  Mar. 

21  :  233-43.) 

Treats  the  political  menace  of  the  race  problem  and  offers  as  solution  negro  franchise 
based  upon  a  property  qualification,  then  education. 

119  Miller,  Kelly.  The  negro  and  education.  (Forum.  Feb.  30:693- 

705.) 


372  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

All  material  on  child-study  has  been  omitted.  For  this  see  yearly  bibliography  com¬ 
piled  by  Mr.  L.  N.  Wilson  of  Clark  university. 

A  general  Bibliography  of  child-study  was  compiled  by  L.  I.  Rhoades,  Pedag<'gi(:al 
library,  Philadelphia,  and  pub.  in  1901.  It  is  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  128  pages  in  one 
.ilphabet  of  authors. 

120  Collar,  George,  and  Crook,  C.  W.  School  management  an<l  metliods 
of  instruction  with  especial  reference  to  elementary  schools.  336  p.  D. 
Macmillan,  $1. 

Brief,  helpful  treatment  of  the  usual  elementary  school  topics  from  the  English 
point  of  view. 

“Though  primarily  intended  for  elementary  teachers,  much  of  its  contents  will  l>e 
found  helpful  to  those  who  teach  in  secondary  schools.  The  chapter  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  languages  .  .  .  is  particularly  valuable.”  Educ.  rev.  (Lond.) 
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i2i^Fitch,  Joshua.  Primary  education.  (In  Roberts.  Ecluc.  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Macmillan,  $1.  p.  34-58.) 

Has  to  do  entirely  with  England  and  largely  with  public  education. 

122  Lee,  Joseph.  Playground  education.  (Educ.  rev.  Dec.  22:449-71.) 

123  Lilley,  H.  M.  The  second  school  year.  224  p.  D.  Bardeen,  $1. 

A  manual  of  what  should  form,  in  plan  and  matter,  the  work  of  the  whole  year.  The 
results  for  character  as  well  as  information  are  carefully  kept  in  mind. 

124  Ward,  Agnes.  Some  aspects  of  theory  and  practice  in  infant  educa¬ 
tion.  (In  Roberts.  Educ.  in  the  nineteenth  cent.  Macmillan,  $1. 
P-  >5-33  ) 

Describes  some  of  the  oddities  of  method  and  juvenile  literature  which  passed  for 
infant  education  in  England  early  in  the  century. 


372.2  Kindergarten 

125  Boies,  H.  M.  Kindergartens  and  orphanage  training.  (In  his  Science 
of  penology.  Putnam,  $3.50.  p.  392-415.) 

The  civic  importance  of  careful  infant>nurture  and  that  of  mother^training  are 
discussed  as  the  two  chief  concerns  of  the  kindergarten. 

126  Hansen,  George.  What  is  a  kindergarten.?  80  p.  S.  D.  P.  Elder, 
San  Francisco,  .75 

127  Smith,  N.  A.  The  message  of  Froebel.  120  p.  D.  Milton  Bradley, 

•50 

For  additional  kindergarten  material,  too  unimportant  to  be  given  here,  see  the  hies  of 
the  Kindergarten  magazine  and  Kindergarten  review,  and  the  N.  £.  A.  Proc.  p. 
5oi-3g. 


373  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OTHER  THAN  PUBLIC; 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES 

128  Jackman,  W.  S.  Notes  on  foreign  schools.  (Educ.  rev.  Mar.  21  : 
217-32  :  June,  22  :  50-68.) 

Describes  the  life  at  Dr.  Lietz*  Deutsches  Landerziehungsheim,  Dr.  Reddie*s  Abbots* 
holme,  the  Bedales  school  near  Brighton,  and  the  £cole  des  Roches  of  Edmond 
Demolins,  and  various  less  famous  schools  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 


373.42  England 

129  Aronstein,  Ph.  The  development  of  English  secondary  schools  for 
boys.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1899-1900.  i  : 
45-84.) 

Relates  thetorigin,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  growth,  influence,  and  relation  to 
the  public  of  the  great  English  public  fchools  like  Eton,  Rugby,  and  Harrow. 

130  Great  Britain — Board  of  education.  Preparatory  schools  for  boys; 
their  place  in  English  secondary  education.  531  p.  O.  Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode,  2/3. 

This  valuable  book  is  volume  6  of  the  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects  edited 
by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler.  The  schools  described,  of  which  there  are  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  in  England,  are  what  would  be  called  private  boarding  schools  in  the  United 
States.  They  prepare  only  for  the  great  English  Public  schools  and  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  do  not  keep  boys  beyond  the  age  of  fourteen. 

The  volume  comprises  forty  papers,  mostly  by  head-masters.  About  half  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  details  of  the  curriculum  and  methods  in  special  branches,  while  the 
other  and  most  interesting  half  treat  of  the  broader  signihcance  and  work  of  the 
schools.  The  papers  are  honest  recognitions  of  both  failure  and  success,  and  nearly 
all  excellently  done. 
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131  Minchin,  J,  G.  C.  Our  public  schools,  their  influence  on  English 
history.  474  p.  O.  Sonnenschein,  6/. 

Charterhouse,  Eton,  Harrow,  Merchant  Taylor,  Rugby,  St.  Paul's,  Westminster, 
Winchester. 

132  Harrow.  Williams,  J.  F.  Harrow.  202  p.  il.  O.  Bell,  3/6  net. 
(Handbooks  to  the  great  public  schools.) 

133  Stonyhurst.  Gruggen,  George,  and  Keating,  Joseph.  Stonyhurst, 
its  past  history  and  life  in  the  present.  292  p.  O.  Paul,  7/6. 

**  No  public  school  in  England  can  boast  of  a  more  romantic  history  than  the  Jesuit 
college  of  Stonyhurst.  A  complete  handbook  in  convenient  form."  Athenaeum. 

134  Winchester.  Warner,  R.  T.  Winchester.  234  p.  il.  O.  Bell,  3  6 
net.  (Handbooks  to  the  great]  public  schools.) 

Winchester  is  the  oldest  of  the  English  public  schools. 


374  SELF  EDUCATION 

135  Adams,  H.  B.  Educational  extension  in  the  U.  S.  (In  U.-S. — Educa- 
cation,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1899-1900.  i  :  275-379.) 

Describes  some  of  the  informal  educational  agencies,  newspapers,  lecture  courses 
university  extension,  summer  schools,  libraries,  museums,  and  art  galleries. 


375  CURRICULUM:  METHODS  IN  SPECIAL  BRANCHES 

136  Boone,  R.  G.  A  standard  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools  in 
cities.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  303-20.) 

137  - .  Suggestion  vs.  prescription  in  courses  of  study.  (Educ.  Sept. 

22  :  1-9.) 

Traces  the  growth  of  flexibility  in  the  curriculum. 

t38  Dewey,  John.  The  situation  as  regards  the  course  of  study.  (In  N. 
E.  A.  Proc.  p.  332-48.) 

Also  in  Educ.  rev.  June. 

139  Schwab,  J.  C.  The  Yale  curriculum,  1701-1901.  (Educ.  rev.  June, 
22  :  1-17.) 

The  evolution  of  the  undergraduate  academical  course  of  study. 

375.04  Elective  studies 

See  also  378.08. 

140  Briggs,  L.  B.  R.  Some  old-fashioned  doubts  about  new-fashioned 
education  ;  Some  aspects  of  grammar-school  training.  (In  his  School, 
college,  and  character.  Houghton,  $1.  p.  43-64  ;  91-126.) 

One  of  the  keenest  arguments  in  print  against  the  elective  system,  especially  outside 
the  college. 

141  Corbin,  John.  Is  the  elective  system  elective.^  (Forum  July.  31  : 
599-608.) 

Takes  his  cue  from  Prof.  Miinsterberg  and  Dean  Briggs,  but  his  argument  is  neither 
strong  nor  convincing  as  against  the  merit  of  the  elective  system  fir  se.  If  it  is 
not  elective  it  can  surely  be  made  so,  if  that  is  desirable. 

142  Dexter,  E.  G.  F'reedotn  in  the  high  school  course.  (Jour,  of  ped. 
Dec.  14  :  97-108.) 

With  four  years  of  English,  three  of  mathematics,  and  a  certain  amount  of  history  and. 
science  required,  the  balance  of  the  high  school  course  may  safely  be  made  elective 
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143  Hanus,  P.  H.  Two  contemporary  problems  in  education.  (Pop. 
sci.  mo.  April.  58  :  585-94.) 

Elective  system  and  articulation  in  secondary  education. 

144  Phillips,  D.  E.  The  elective  system  in  American  education.  (Ped. 
sem.  June.  8  :  206-39. 

Part  1.  In  colleges  and  universities. 

Part  3.  In  secondary  schools. 

A  valuable  study  based  upon  actual  facts  as  they  exist  to«day,  and  recording  distinct 
tendency  toward  greater  freedom  of  choice  in  education. 

145  Tetlow,  John.  Elective  studies  in  high  schools.  (Educ.  rev.  Jan. 

21  :  39-48.) 

An  objection  to  the  “  elective  system,”  when  the  first  word  and  not  the  last  is  empha* 
sized. 

The  School  rev.  for  Feb.,  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  papers  on  elective  work, 
its  problems  and  limitations. 


375.3  Sociology  and  economics  in  the  curriculum 

146  Hill,  E.  E.  The  teaching  of  social  sciences  in  secondary  schools. 
(Educ.  Apr.  21  :  497-502.) 

Not  about  methods,  but  a  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  such  studies  taught. 

147  Vincent,  G.  E.  Social  science  and  the  curriculum.  (In  N.  E.  A. 
I’roc.  p.  124-31.) 

Argument :  as  education  is  a  socializing  process,  there  should  be  a  social  philosophy 
unifying  the  whole  curriculum  and  making  it  a  single  potent  agency  for  civic  and 
moral  advancement. 

148  Ward,  L.  F.  Sociology  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1900.  (In  U.  S. — 
Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1899-1900.  2  ;  1451-1593.) 

Chiefly  devoted  to  the  reports  on  the  teaching  of  the  social  sciences  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  that  were  submitted  to  the  International  Congress  for  instruction  in  the 
social  sciences. 


375.34  Legal  education 

149  Ashley,  C.  D.  Legal  education  and  preparation  therefor.  13  p.  O. 

Paper  by  the  Dean  of  the  New  York  university  law  school,  read  before  the  Section  of 
legal  education  of  the  American  bar  association,  at  Denver,  Aug.,  1901. 

150  Finch,  F.  M.  Legal  education.  (Amer.  law  rev.  July-Aug.  35  : 
481-94.) 


375.5  Science  in  the  curriculum 

151  Gager,  C.  S.  Errors  in  science  teaching.  73  p.  S.  Bardeen,  .50 

152  Kimmins,  C.  W.  Science  teaching  in  schools.  (In  Roberts.  Educ.  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Macmillan,  ft.  p.  121-39.) 

153  Pritchett,  H.  S.  Education  for  government  scientific  work.  (Educ. 
rev.  Feb.  21  :  109-17.) 

Also  in  Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc.  Proceedings,  p.  53-62. 

154  Science  in  secondary  schools.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Jan.  13  :  195-2 to. ) 

A  discussion  at  the  Ohio  conference  of  collegiate  and  secondary  instructors.  Place  in 
i  curriculum,  methods  and  disciplinary  value  compared  with  the  humanities. 

155  School  science;  a  journal  of  science  teaching  in  secondary  schools 
edited  by  C.  E.  Linebarger.  Chicago,  ft  per  year. 

A  monthly  journal  begun  in  March,  igoi.  Prints  brief  articles  on  methods  in  special 
branches  and  accounts  of  laboratory  experiments. 
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375.51  Mathematics  in  the  curriculum 

156  Baker,  A.  L.  Education  vs.  instruction  in  mathematics.  (Jour,  of 
ped.  Sept.  14  :  46-59.) 

157  Branford,  Benchara.  Measurement  and  simple  surveying  ;  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  geometry.  (Jour,  of  educ.  Lond. 
I^ay.  p.  331-36.) 

For  the  first  two  parts  of  this  suggestive  article  see  same  journal,  1900.  p.  124  and  363. 

158  Hurst,  G.  H.  J.  Mathematics  and  physics  in  public  schools.  (Nature 
Feb.  14.  63:370-71.) 

A  plea  for  a  change  in  the  order  of  teaching  the  various  parts  of  mathematics  in 
English  high  schools. 

159  Yocum,  A.  D.  An  inquiry  into  the  teaching  of  addition  and  sub¬ 
traction.  92  p.  Avil  printing  Co.,  looi  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

375.54  Chemistry  in  the  curriculum 

160  Long,  J.  H.  Some  points  in  the  early  history  and  present  condition  of 

the  teaching  of  chemistry  in  the  medical  schools  of  the  U.  S.  (Science 
Sept.  6.  14  :  360-72.) 

161  Newell,  L.  C.  More  profitable  high-school  chemistry.  (School  rev. 
May.  9  :  286-97.) 

37 5- 57  Biological  sciences 

162  Howell,  W.  H.  Biology  as  an  element  in  college  training.  (Science 
Jan.  II.  13:49-57.) 

163  Lloyd,  F.  E.,  and  Bigelow,  M.  A.  Course  in  biology  in  the  Horace 
Mann  school.  (Teachers  coll.  rec.  Jan.  2  :  1-59.) 

p.  4*30.  Outline  syllabus  of  course  in  zoology,  illustrating  by  the  crayfish,  given  in  the 
first  high-school  year. 

p.  30-59,  Simitar  syllabus  for  elementary  botany. 

164  Ganong,  W.  F.  Suggestions  for  an  attempt  to  secure  a  standard 

college  entrance  option  in  botany.  (Science  Apr.  19.  13  :  611-16.) 

375.6  Technical  and  industrial  education 

165  Johnson,  J.  B.  Two  kinds  of  education  for  engineers  ;  an  address  to 

the  engineering  students,  Univ.  of  Wis.  Oct.  ii,  1901.  16  p.  O. 

Emphasizes  the  cultural,  as  of  equal  importance  with  the  technical,  preparation. 

166  Magnus,  Philip.  Industrial  education  in  England.  (In  Roberts. 
Educ.  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Macmillan,  $!•  P-  140-70.) 

167  Rawson,  S.  G.  The  nation,  the  apprentice,  and  the  polytechnic.  (Con- 
temp.  rev.  Oct.  80  :  584-98.) 

The  students,  equipment,  and  system  of  British  technical  schools  arc  compared,  to 
their  disadvantage,  with  similar  conditions  abroad. 

168  Schoenhof,  Jacob.  Higher  technical  training,  (h'orum  July.  31  : 

561-75.) 

The  experience  of  foreign  countries  as  to  the  direct  bearing  of  industrial  and 
polytechnic  education  on  success  in  commerce  and  manufactures. 
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169  Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering  education.  Proceedings  of 

the  nintli  annual  meeting  held  in  Buffalo,  June  29-July  2,  1901.  348 

p.  O.  Eng.  news  CO.,  $2. 

Prints  in  full  about  twenty  papers  on  as  many  phases  of  the  subjects.  This  is  the 
most  important  annual  publication  in  its  held,  and  a  sine  qua  nonio  everyone  who 
wishes  to  follow  engineering  education. 

170  U.  S. — Industrial  commission.  General  and  industrial  education.  (In 
U.  S. — Industrial  com.  Report,  73  +  259  p.  in  vol.  15.) 

Treats  largely  of  educational  conditions  in  the  south  and  of  negro  education  ;  259 
pages  of  varied  testimony  is  digested  in  73  pages,  but  the  conclusions  and  recom* 
mendations  of  the  commission  are  reserved  for  its  final  report,  in  which  volume  (ig) 
however,  educational  subjects  get  very  slight  and  incidental  mention  ;  no  summing 
up  of  any  value. 


375.61  Medicine 

17 1  Bibliography  of  literature  upon  medical  pedagogy  and  curriculums 
published  in  1899  to  Mar.,  1900.  (In  Amer.  acad.  of  medicine.  Bull. 
Feb.  5  :  236-38.) 

172  Association  of  American  medical  colleges.  Papers  and  proceedings 
at  St.  Paul  meeting  June  3,  1901.  (In  Amer.  Acad,  of  medicine.  Bull. 
Aug.  5  :  490-568.) 

Seven  papers,  all  dealing  with  some  phase  of  medical  education. 

173  Councilman, W.  T.  Harvard’s  opportunity  in  medicine.  (Harv.  grad, 
mag.  Mar.  9  :  339-48.) 

Suggestions  as  to  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  Harvard  medical  school. 

174  Lee,  F.  S.  Preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine.  (Col.  univ.  quar. 
Mar.  3  :  93-105.) 

175  Medical  colleges  in  the  U.  S.  (In  Amer.  acad.  of  medicine.  Bull. 
June.  5  :  349-486.) 

An  alphabetical  list  by  states  of  all  U.  S.  medical  colleges,  giving  synopsis  of  state 
laws  relating  to  practice,  tuition,  number  of  students,  and  examinations  made  by 
state  boards.  m 

176  Porter,  W.  T.  The  teaching  of  physiology.  (Nature  Feb.  28.  63  : 

427-3'-) 

Reprinted  from  Philadelphia  medical  journal. 


375.63  Agriculture 

i77|Bogen,  B.  D.  Courses  of  studies  in  agriculture.  (Educ.  Oct.  22  : 
89-94.) 

Gives  detailed  syllabus  by  weeks  and  months  for  a  one-year  practical  course. 

178  Butterfield,  K.  L.  A  significant  factor  in  agricultural  education. 
(Educ.  rev.  Mar.  21  :  301-06.) 

The  work  of  the  grange  and  of  farmers*  institutes. 

'79  Teaching  of  agriculture  in  elementary  and  higher  schools  in  the  West 
Indies.  (In  Great  Britain — Board  of  education.  Special  reports  on 
educational  subjects.  4  ;  797-834.) 

Deals  with  the  British  West  Indies  only. 
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375.65  Commercial  education 

180  Hooper,  Frederick,  and  Graham,  James.  Commercial  education  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  a  comprehensive  handbook  providing  materials  for 
a  scheme  of  commercial  education  for  the  United  Kingdom,  including 
suggested  curricula  for  all  grades  of  educational  institutions.  267  p. 
D.  Macmillan,  $1.50. 

“  Minute  and  accurate  information  on  existing  commercial  methods,  together  with 
many  valuable  suggestions  and  feasible  schemes  for  the  foundation  of  commercial 
schools.”  Educ.  rev.  (Lond.) 

181  James,  E.  T,  Relation  of  the  college  and  university  to  higher  com¬ 
mercial  education.  (In  Amer.  econ.  assoc.  Publications  Feb.  144- 
65.) 

182  Whitfield,  E.  E.  Commercial  education  in  theory  and  practice.  324 
p.  O.  Methuen,  5/. 

“  Presents  an  intelligent,  discriminating,  yet  very  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
whole  subject.**  Educ.  times. 

See  also  the  papers  read  at  the  Department  of  business  education  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and 
printed  in  the  annual  volume. 

375.7  Art  education 

183  Hine,  W.  E.  Art  teaching  in  preparatory  schools.  (In  Great  Britain 
—  Board  of  education.  Special  reports  on  educ.  subjects.  6:279  97. 

See  also  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  683-703  for  other  papers  read  in  the  Art  department. 

375.78  Music 

184  Curwen,  J.  S.  School  music  abroad  :  reports  on  visits  to  foreign 

schools,  1882-1901.  140  p.  S.  Scribner,  |i. 

See  also  the  papers  printed  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Proceedings  under  the  Department  of 
Music  education,  the  current  hies  of  The  school  music  monthly,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and 
of  Music. 


375.8  Rhetoric,  etc. 

i85^Baker,  G.  P.  Intercollegiate  debating.  (In  Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc., 
of  the  mitldle  states,  etc.  Proc.  14  :  102-17.) 

186  Lee,  D.  C.  Oratory  in  colleges.  (In  Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the 
middle  states,  etc.  14:1 17-27.) 

375.82  English  language  and  literature 

187  Abbott,  Allan.  English  in  secondary  schools.  (School  rev.  June. 
9  :  388-402.) 

An  attempt  to  determine  a  good  working  basis  of  method  from  the  extensive  literature 
of  this  subject  in  the  past  ten  years. 

188  Bates,  Arlo.  Talks  on  writing  English  :  Second  series.  259  p.  D. 
Houghton,  f  1.30. 

Discusses  the  more  delicate  features  of  composition  and  thus  supplements  his  earlier 
volume  of  the  same  title. 

189  Buck,  Gertrude.  Recent  tendencies  in  the  teaching  of  English  com¬ 
position.  (Educ.  rev.  Nov.  22  :  371-82.) 
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190  Burns,  J.  J.  How  to  teach  reading  and  composition.  160  p.  D, 
Amer.  book  co.,  .50 

191  Carpenter,  G.  R.  Notes  for  teachers  of  English  composition.  29  p. 
D.  Macmillan,  .25 

“Full  of  practical  wisdom  and  concentrated  essence  of  experience.  Unreservedly 
commended  to  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.’*  Educ.  rev. 

192  Clark,  M.  C.  Ethical  and  practical  points  in  teaching  English. 
(Educ.  rev.  May.  21  :  485-96.) 

193  Cook,  A.  S.  Teaching  of  English.  (Atlantic,  May.  87  :  710-22.) 

194  Copeland,  C.  T.,  and  Rideout,  H.  M.  Freshman  .English  and  theme 
correcting.  1249.  D.  Silver,  Burdette,  |i. 

The  Harvard  system  of  daily  themes  is  fully  explained  and  its  results  set  forth. 

195  Hale,  E.  E.,jr.  The  teaching  of  English  in  schools.  (In  School¬ 
masters’  association.  Ninth  annual  report,  p.  48-72.) 

Application  of  logic  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  English. 

196  Hitchcock,  A.  M.  The  secondary-school  teacher  of  English.  (Educ. 
rev.  Oct.  22  :  252-63.) 

197  Laing,  M.  E.  Reading  ;  a  manual  for  teachers.  167  p.  D.  Heath, 
.75  (Heath’s  ped.  lib.  v.  37.) 

“  This  book  aims  to  bring  together,  in  a  concise  form,  some  of  the  most  valuable  and 
suggestive  contributions  of  later  educational  thought  to  the  teaching  of  reading.  It 
discusses  the  psychology  underlying  the  reading  process  and  illustrates  with  prac- 
tical  examples."  Preface. 

198  Matthews,  Brander.  Suggestions  for  teachers  of  American  literature. 
(Educ.  rev.  Jan.  21  :  n-i6.) 

Prepared  to  accompany  his  Introduction  to  American  literature. 

199  Randall,  A.  S.  Function  of  mythology  in  the  teaching  of  elementary 
English.  (Educ.  Nov.  22  :  166-76.) 

200  Shute,  K.  H.  Ideals  in  literature.  (Jour,  of  ped.  June.  13  ;  371-84.) 

One  way  of  teaching  literature  to  primary  students. 

201  Vaile,  E.  O.,  and  others.  Simplified  spelling.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 
p.  209-27.) 

Discussion  of  the  question  :  Shall  a  grant  of  $1000  per  annum  be  made  by  the  N.  E. 
A.  in  the  interests  of  spelling  reform? 

202  Webster,  W.  F.  English  :  composition  and  literature.  275  p.  D. 
Houghton,  f  1.50. 

**  A  new'^and  strong  treatment  of  English  as  a  high-school  subject.  An  especially 
good  book  for  teachers."  Educ.  rev. 

203  Wilkins,  A.  S.  The  place  of  literature  in  education.  (Jour,  of  educ. 
Lond.  June.  p.  395-98.) 

375.84  Modern  languages 

204  Jebb,  Richard.  Ancient  and  modern  humanism.  (Jour,  of  educ. 
Lond.  July.  p.  433-36.)  ! 

A  statement  of  some  of  the  reasons  for  modern-language  study. 

205  Price,  T.  R.  The  new  function  of  modern-language  teaching.  (In 
Mod.  lang.  assoc.  Publications.  16  :  77-90.) 

The  revelation  and  appreciation  of  literary  form. 
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375.88  Classics 

206  Bennett,  C.  E.,  and  Bristol,  G.  P.  The  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  the  secondary  school.  336  p.  D.  Longmans,  $1.50. 

Bibliography  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter. 

**Sane,  scholarly,  and  exceedingly  suggestive,  tho  often  over  dogmatic  in  statement.*’ 
Dial. 

“  rhc  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  book  is  the  plea  that  the  chief  advantage  of 
I.atin  is  gained  for  students  of  average  ability  .  .  .  who  do  not  go  far  enough 
in  their  study  of  it  to  read  it  readily  enough  to  understand  it  without  translation. 
Our  own  belief  is  the  exact  reverse.”  Ped.  sem. 

The  book  is  reviewed  at  length  by  N.  G.  McCrea  in  Educ.  rev.  June. 

207  Bentley,  R.  C.  Latin  in  secondary  schools.  (Ped.  sem.  Sept. 

8:395-411.) 

Judicial  discussion  of  the  present  status  of  Latin 'in  [secondary  schools,  with  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  what  the  author  considers  the  false  arguments  and  assumptions  thro  which 
its  predominance  has  been  attained. 

208  Lodge,  Gonzalez.  Imagination  in  the  study  of  the  classics.  (Educ. 
rev.  Sept.  22  :  162-79.) 

Also  in  Schoolmasters'  assoc.  Ninth  annual  report,  p.  38-44. 

Pleads  for  more  than  the  teaching  of  construction  and  memorizing  in  teaching  Latin 
and  Greek,  Urges  attention  to  the  historical  context  and  significance  and  study  of 
the  literary  art  in  the  form. 


375.9  History 

209  Colvin,  S.  S.  History  teaching  in  the  first  years  of  the  high  school. 
(Jour,  of  ped.  Dec.  14  :  140-60.) 

210  Elson,  H.  W.  How  to  teach  history.  64  p.  S.  Kellogg,  .25 

For  the  very  youngest  children.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  pinemonics,  diagrams,  and 
devices  for  fixing  facts. 

21 1  Essays  on  the  teaching  of  history.  104  p.  D.  Macmillan,  .75 

Essays  by  F.  W.  Maitland,  R.  M.  (iwatkin,  R.  L.  Poole,  W.  E.  Heitland,  W.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  J.  R.  Tanner,  W.  H.  Woodward,  C.  H.  K.  Marten,  and  W.  J.  Ashley. 
"  A  thin  but  weighty  book,  which  abounds  with  useful  suggestions.”  Nation. 

212  Hazard,  Caroline.  Value  of  history  in  the  formation  of  character.  (In 
New  England  assoc.  Official  report.  16  :  55-67.) 

213  Mace,  W.  H.  Method  of  the  last  course  in  high  school  history.  (Jour, 
of  ped.  Jan.  13  :  181-94). 

214  New  England  history  teachers' association.  Register  and  reports  of 

meetings  for  1900.  42  p.  O.  Dost. 

Contains  report  of  the  Committee  on  college  entrance  requirements  and  a  paper  on 
Practical  ways  of  carrying  out  the  new  requirements. 

215  New  England  history  teachers’ association.  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  six  on  practical  methods  and  courses,  submitting  plan  of  a  syllabus 
for  a  four  years’  course  in  history  for  secondary  schools.  95  p.  D. 
Heath. 


375.91  Geography 


216  Dodge,  R.  E.,  and  Kirchwey,  C.  B.  The  course  in  geography  in  the 
Horace  Mann  schools.  (Teachers  coll.  rec.  Mar.  2  :  61-164.) 

Detailed  outlines,  for  years  three  to  eight  inclusive,  in  the  elementary  grades,  and  of 
physical  geography  as  an  elective  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school. 
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217  Dryer,  C.  R.  The  organization  of  geography.  (Ecluc.  rev.  Jan. 
21  :  26-38.) 

218  New  England  association  of  school  superintendents.  Report  on 
geography  presented  by  a  committee  at  meeting,  Nov.  15,  1901. 
66  p.  O.  Snow  &  Farnham,  Providence. 

Attempts  to  define  the  content  of  geography^  its  relation  to  other  subjects  of  the 
curriculum*  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  it.  A  general  syllabus  of  work  for  a 
few  grades  is  followed  by  a  short  list  of  reference  books. 

219  Redway,  J.  W.  The  new  basis  of  geography.  225  p.  O.  Mac¬ 
millan,  $1.  (Teachers*  professional  library.) 

Aims  to  set  forth  in  a  simple  manner  the  relations  between  human  activities  and 
physical  environment  and  so  to  give  a  broad,  fundamental,  and  rational  view  of  the 
content  of  geography  and  its  educational  value.  The  book  is  meant  as  a  manual  for 
the  teacher*s  preparation  rather  than  for  classroom  instruction.  It  is  sensible, 
practical,  attractive  in  style, 'and  written  by  a  man  who  is  thoroly  versed  in  both  the 
science  of  education  and  geography. 


376  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

220  Dawson,  William.  The  higher  education  of  women  at  McGill  uni¬ 
versity.  (In  his  Fifty  years  of  work  in  Canada.  Ballantyne,  Hanson 
&  Co.  p.  231-63.) 

221  Fallows,  A.  K.  Working  one’s  way  through  women’s  colleges. 
(Century  July.  62  :  323-40.) 

Entertaining  and  well  illustrated. 

222  Gadesden,  F.  Education  of  girls.  (In  Roberts.  Educ.  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Macmillan,  $1.  p.  82-105.) 

In  the  public  day  schools  of  England  since  i8.so. 

223  Hersey,  H.  E.  To  girls ;  a  budget  of  letters.  247  p.  S.  Small, 
Maynard,  $i. 

First  eighty  pages  are  about  education. 

224  Maddison,  Isabel,  compiler.  Handbook  of  British,  continental,  and 
Canadian  universities,  with  special  mention  of  the  courses  open  to 
women  ;  supplement  for  1901.  70  p.  O.  Bryn  Mawr  College,  .75 

225  Miinsterberg,  Hugo.  The  American  woman.  (Internat.  mo.  June. 
3  ;  607-33.) 

Discusses  the  effect  on  our  national  life  of  the  higher  educated "  woman.  Also 
appears  in  his  American  traits,  p.  128-72. 

226  Palmer,  A.  F.  The  higher  education  of  women.  (In  The  nineteenth 
century.  Putnam,  $2.  p.  301-11.) 

Devoted  chiefly  to  growth  of  American  colleges. 

227  Parrish,  C.  S.  Shall  the  higher  education  of  women  be  the  same  as 
that  of  men  ?  (Educ.  rev.  Nov.  22  :  383-96.) 

Argument  :  As  women  are  the  mothers  and  home-makers  their  education  may  be 
shaped  wisely  for  thesa  specific  ends.  In  short,  they  should,  like  men,  specialize  for 
their  life  work. 

228  Thomas,  M.  C.  The  college  women  of  the  present  and  future. 
6  p.  O.  Author,  n.  p. 

Reprint  of  an  article  published  by  McClure's  syndicate.  President  Thomas  reasons 
and  prophesies,  with  clearness  and  brilliancy. 

229  - Should  the  higher  education  of  women  differ  from  that  of 

men?  (Educ.  rev.  Jan.  21  :  i-io.) 

Also  in  Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc.  Proceedings,  p.  xo-20. 
Argument  that  it  should  not,  by  the  President  of  Hryn  Mawr  college. 
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230  Thwing,  C.  F.  Should  woman’s  education  differ  from  man’s? 
(Forum  Feb.  30  :  728-36.) 

No;  except  as  the  education  of  one  person  should  differ  from  that  of  every  other 
person.  Also  in  Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc.  Proceedings. 
P-  32-45- 

Education  of  women ''  was  a  leading  topic  at  the  loth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Southern  educational  association  and  several  brief  papers  are  printed  in  the  report. 

377  RELIGIOUS  AND  ETHICAL  INSTRUCTION 

231  Hall,  G.  S.  Some  fundamental  principles  of  Sunday-school  and 
Bible  teaching.  (Fed.  sem.  Dec.  8  :  439-68.) 

Seeks  especially  to  bring  to  bear  on  this  field  the  known  laws  concerning  adolescence. 

378  HIGHER  EDUCATION  :  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

See  also  379-16  for  national  university  and  379.17  for  much  matter  on  the  relations  be* 
tween  secondary  and  higher  education. 

See  also  No.  224. 

232  Babbitt,  E.  H.  Froblems  of  the  small  college  in  the  southern  states. 
(In  Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  southern  states.  Proc.  p.  56-70). 

233  Briggs,  L.  B.  R.  School,  college,  and  character.  148  p.  D.  Hough¬ 
ton,  $1. 

Five  fresh,  graceful,  and  pointed  essays,  the  fruit  of  the  author's  experience  as  dean  of 
Harvard  college.  All  but  one  are  reprinted  from  the  Atlantic  monthly  and  have 
been  separately  noted  under  exact  subject  in  other  parts  of  this  bibliography. 

234  Hadley,  A.  T.  Higher  education  and  the  public  welfare.  (In  his 
Education  of  the  Amer.  citizen.  Scribner,  $1.50.  p.  150-60.) 

Justifying,  before  the  Connecticut  state  board  of  agriculture,  a  thoro  culture  training. 

235  Horwill,  H.  W.  The  monastic  danger  in  higher  education.  (Forum 
Oct.  32  :  244-54. 

236  - Opportunity  of  the  small  college.  (Atlantic  June.  87  :  763-71. 

It  should  concentrate,  deepen,  and  intensify  its  work,  mainly  along  lines  of  the 
humanities,  and  stop  trying  to  expand  into  a  little  university  or  industrial  school. 

237  Jones,  R.  E.  Is  the  college  graduate  impracticable?  (Forum  Jan. 
30  :  583-94.) 

Speaks  to  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington’s  charge  that  he  is,  and  while  admitting  bad  tenden> 
cies  and  influences  in  someiphases  of  college  life,  suggests  points  for  correction  which, 
if  heeded,  should  make  the  charge  reflect  on  the  student  and  not  the  college. 

238  Millar,  A.  C.  Twentieth  century  educational  problems.  227  p.  I). 
Hinds,  $1. 

The  president  of  Hendrix  college  treats  briefly  and  pungently  thirteen  topics  grouped 
closely  round  the  status,  functions,  and  interrelations  of  college  and  university. 

239  Ranck,  S.  H.  Alumni  representation  in  college  government.  (Educ. 
Oct.  22  :  107-13.) 

240  A  shorter  college  course.  (Jour  of  ped.  Jan.  13  :  210-26.) 

Discussion  opposing  the  three-year  college  course,  by  H.  N.  Fowler  and  G.  F.  Jewett. 

241  Thilly,  Frank.  What  is  a  university  ?  (Educ.  rev.  Dec.  22  ;  498- 
506.) 

378.01  College  entrance  requirements 

See  also  No.  qo  and  No.  164. 

242  Butler,  N.  M.,  Secy,  f'irst  annual  report  of  the  College  entrance 
examination  board  of  the  middle  states  and  Maryland.  (Educ.  rev. 
Oct.  22  :  264-96.) 
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243  College  entrance  requirements.  (In  Assoc,  of  collegiate  alumnae. 
Publications  Feb.  p.  23-63.) 

Symposium  by  M.  C.  Thomas,  E.  M.  Perkins,  and  M.  F.  Washburn. 

The  papers  discuss  the  N.  E.  A.  report  on  Uniform  college  entrance  requirements. 
President  Thomas  argues  against  President  Eliot's  comprehensive  use  of  electives. 

244  New  England  association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools. 
Committee  on  admission  examinations.  Report.  (In  New  England 
assoc.  Official  report.  16  :  3-5.) 

Followed  by  discussion,  p.  5-54. 

245  Scott,  F.  M.  College  entrance  requirements  in  English.  (School 
rev.  June.  9  :  365-78.) 


378.13  University  extension 

246  American  society  for  the  extension  of  university  teaching.  Ten  years’ 
report,  1890-1900^  44  p.  O.  Phil. 

247  Powell,  L.  P.  Ten  years  of  university  extension.  (Atlantic  Sept. 

88  ;  393-403-) 

Dwells  especially  on  the  crucial  difficulty  of  getting  good  lecturers  and  how  it  has  been 
met. 


378.2  Academic  degrees 

248  Hall,  E.  H.  College  work  and  the  A.  B.  in  three  years.  (Harv.  grad, 
mag.  Mar.  9  :  330-37.) 

An  argument  against  a  three-year  college  course,  based  on  a  questionnaire  among 
ninety-three  Harvard  students  from  each  of  the  four  classes. 

249  Hart,  A.  B.  Actualities  of  the  three-year  A.  B.  degree.  (Harv.  grad, 
mag.  Dec.  10  :  201-07.) 

How  degrees  are  got  in  three  years  at  Harvard. 

250  Magie,  W.  F.  The  examination  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  (Educ. 
rev.  June.  22  :  18-25.) 

Attempts  to  state  what  the  degree  should  stand  for,  what  the  examination  should  aim 
at ;  compares  such  examinations  in  this  country  and  in  (Germany. 

Europe 

251  story,  D.  Universities  of  Europe.  (Munsey  Oct.  26:54-68.) 

Great  Britain 

252  Campbell,  Lewis.  On  the  nationalization  of  the  old  English  universi¬ 
ties.  318  p.  O.  Chapman,  7/6 

“  His  main  purpose  is  to  show  how  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  latter  half  of  it,  the  old  Knglish  universities  have  once  again  be¬ 
come,  in  the  widest  and  largest  sense  of  the  term,  “national  institutions.”  J.  A.  R. 
Marriott  in  Kortn.  rev.  Sept . 

253  Hibben,  J.  G.  The  Scottish  university.  (Scrib.  June.  29  :  741-55.) 

254  Marriott,  J.  A.  R.  University  reform  in  the  Victorian  era.  (Fortn. 
rev.  Sept.  70  :  482-96.) 

255  Morris,  W.  O.  The  Irish  University  commission  and  university  edu¬ 
cation  in  Ireland.  (P'ortn.  rev.  Sept.  70  :  445-58.) 
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256  Cambridge.  Mullinger,  J.  B.  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  346 
p.  O.  Robinson,  5/  net.  (College  histories.) 

**  We  have  little  .  .  .  but  unmodified  prui^e  for  the  .  .  .  vulume.**  Athenaeum. 

257  Glasgow.  Glasgow  university.  Hook  of  the  jubilee,  1451-1901. 
226  p.  O.  Maclehose,  5  net 

258  Oxford.  Aston,  J.  Sketches  of  Christ  Church,  0.xford.  Q.  Methuen, 
3/'6 

259  - .  Glasgow,  E.  Sketches  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford.  O. 

Dent,  5/  net. 

260  - .  Green,  J.  R.  Oxford  studies.  334  p.  O.  Macmillan,  5/. 

(Eversley  ser.) 

261  - .  Rashdall,  H.,  and  Rait,  R.  S.  New  college,  Oxford.  272  p. 

O.  Robinson,  5/  net.  (College  histories.) 

United  States 

262  Association  of  American  universities.  Journal  of  proceedings  of 

First  and  second  annual  conferences,  1900-01.  50  p.  O.  Association. 

263  Baldwin,  S.  E.  Encroachment  of  the  American  college  upon  the 
field  of  the  university.  (Internat.  mo.  June.  3  :  634-47.) 

Caused  by  the  encroachment  of  the  high  school  on  the  first  two  years  of  the  college 
course  and  by  the  attempt  of  the  college  to  do  too  much. 

264  Carter,  Franklin.  The  century’s  growth  in  higher  education.  (In 
The  nineteenth  century.  Pufnam,  $2.  p.  285-300.) 

In  the  U.  S.  only. 

265  The  case  of  Prof.  Ross.  (Science  Mar.  8.  (3  :  361-70.) 

Prints  the  reports  of  the  committees  of  the  Stanford  alumni,  and  of  the  Ameiican 
economic  association. 

266  Clarke,  F.  W.  The  evolution  of  the  American  university.  (Forum 
Sept.  32  ;  94-104.) 

267  Germann,  G.  B.  Graduate  courses  in  science.  (Science  Sept.  13. 
14  :  413-20.) 

A  list  of  graduate  courses  in  pure  science  offered  during  the  academic  year  1901-oa,  by 
the  Universities  of  Chicago,  Pennsylvania, JYale,  Harvard,  Cornell,  Columbia,  and 
Johns  Hopkins.  * 

268  Hadley,  A.  T.  The  direction  of  the  American  university  develop¬ 
ment.  (In  his  Education  of  the  Amcr.  citizen.  Scribner,  $1,50.  p. 
161-74.) 

Address  at  Vanderbilt  university. 

269  Hyde,  W.  D.  Academic  freedom  in  America.  (Internat.  mo.  July. 
4  :  1-20.) 

Considers  the  rights  of  donors,  the  State,  the  trustees,  the  faculty,  the  students,  and 
the  constituency  of  a  college  to  say  what  shall  be  taught  in  it. 

270  Jesse,  R.  H.  Function  of  the  state  university.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 
p.  606-13.) 

271  MUnsterberg,  Hugo.  Productive  scholarship  in  America.  (Atlantic 
May.  87:615-31.) 

The  thesis  is  that  the  results  of  American  scholarship  **  stand  in  no  proper  relation  to 
the  achievements  of  American  culture  in  all  other  aspects  of  national  life.*'  The 
lack  of  thoroness,  inferior  educational  ideals,  and  the  dominating  commercial  spirit 
in  American  education,  come  in  for  some  sound,  sharp,  and  well-presented  criticism. 
The  article  is  reprinted  in  the  authors  American  traits  on  p.  St-137. 
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Reid,  Whitelaw.  University  tendencies  in  America.  20  p.  Q.  New 

York. 

An  address  at  Leland  Stanlord,  Jr.,  university,  April  19,  1901.  A  strong,  thoughtful 
plea  for  that  education  which  may  be  measured  by  its  cultural  results  rather  than 
by  its  degree-producing  power.  For  college  work  which  makes  life,  before  that 
which  makes  a  living. 

Thwing,  C.  F.  The  small  college  and  the  large.  (Forum  Nov. 

32  :  31^27.) 

Warfield,  E.  D.  Expansion  of  our  great  universities.  (Munsey 

Aug.  25:693-707.) 

Will,  T.  E.  A  menace  to  freedom  ;  the  college  trust.  (Arena  Sept. 

26:244-57.) 

An  effort  to  prove  that  plutocracy,  thru  donors  to  and  trustees  of  American  colleges, 
is  more  and^more  dictating  the  teaching  in  them. 

Hiram  college.  Green,  F.  M.  Hiram  college,  and  Western  reserve 

eclectic  institute,  1850-1900.  425  p.  D.  O.  S.  Hubbell  Ptg.  Co., 

Cleveland,  $1.50 

A  piece  of  sober  historical  work  by  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  college  for  fifty 
years.  The  chapters  of  greatest  interest  are  naturally  those  dealing  with  the  Hins¬ 
dale  and  Garfield  administrations. 

Shurtleff  college.  De  Blois,  A.  K.  The  pioneer  school ;  a  history  of 

Shurtleff  college.  356  p.  D.  Revell,  I1.50 

Yale  university,  Hadley,  A.  T.  Yale  problems,  past  and  present. 

(In  his  Education  of  the  Amer.  citizen.  Scribner,  $1.50.  p.  210-31. 

Inaugural  address. 


PUBLIC  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.  THE  STATE  AND 
EDUCATION 

Brown,  E.  E.  Present  tendencies  in  secondary  education.  (School 
rev.  Sept.-Oct.  9:446-58;  498-515.) 

McDevitt,  P.  R.  The  “  grievous  school  question  ”  again  discussed. 
(Cath.  world  Sept.  73  :  695-708.) 

Protest  against  municipalizing  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  schools. 

Taylor,  H.  L.  Secondary  education  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1900. 
(School  rev.  Jan.-May.  9  :  1-21  ;  269-85.) 

379.1  American  public  school  system 

See  also  No.  51. 

Anderson,  G.  W.  Politics  and  the  public  schools.  (Atlantic  Apr. 

87  : 433-47.) 

Illustrates  points  made  by  Boston  facts,  conditions,  and  figures. 

Andrews,  E.  B.  False  and  true  in  criticism  of  public  school  work. 
(Educ.  rev.  Mar.  21  :  258-70.) 

Boies,  H.  M.  The  education  of  children  in  public  schools.  (In  his 
Science  of  penology.  Putnam,  $3.50,  p,  355-91.) 

A  discussion  of  the  worth  and  efficacy,  for  restricUon|and  prevention  of  crime,  of  a 
system  of  public  education.  Notes  some  reasonSgwhy|our. national  education  fails 
in  this  direction  and  suggests  correctives. 

Harris,  W.  T.  Recent  growth  of  public^high  schools  in  the  U.  S. 
as  affecting  the  attendance  of  colleges.  (In  N.  E.JA.  Proc.  p.  174- 
81.) 
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286  Mowry,  W.  A.  The  first  American  public  school,  (Educ.  May. 
21  :  535-48.) 

Established  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1639. 

287  The  people  and  the  schools ;  papers  and  discussions  at  the  loth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  teachers’  association.  (Educ.  rev. 
May.  21  :  433-84.) 

The  double  question,  What  do  the  people  want  the  schools  to  do  and  are  the  schools 
doing  it?  is  discussed  by  John  Dewey,  K.  H.  Shute,  W.  B.  Jacobs,  and  S.  M. 
Crothers. 


379. 1 5  School  supervision 
City  schools 

The  latest  comprehensive  statistics  of  city  schools  in  the  United  States  are  always 
found  in  volume  2  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

288  Gay,  G.  E.  School  organization  in  small  cities.  (Educ.  Apr.  21  : 

451-58-) 

Suggestion  for  personnel,  duties,  and  powers  of  a  school  board  in  cities  of  about  20,000 
people. 

289  Prince,  J.  T.  The  evolution  of  school  supervision.  (Educ.  rev. 
Sept.  22  :  148-61.) 

In  Massachusetts,  1647  to  date. 

290  Philadelphia.  Edmonds,  F,  S.  History  of  the  central  high  school 
of  Philadelphia.  Lippincott,  $2 

291  San  Francisco.  Cubberley,  E.  P.  The  school  situation  in  San 
’  Francisco.  (Educ.  rev.  April.  21  :  364-81.) 

A  brief  historical  sketch  prefaces  a  detailed  impartial  account  of  the  strenuous  times 
of  the  last  three  years. 


Rural  schools 

292  Bonebrake,  L.  D.  Centralization  of  rural  schools.  (In  N.  E.  A. 
Proc.  804- 1  i .) 

The  author  is  school  commissioner  in  Ohio,  and  he  illustrates  by  ruraUschool  history 
in  that  state. 


379.16  National  university 

293  Hoyt,  J.  W.  The  proposed  national  university.  (Science  Oct.  4. 
14  :  505-17.) 

A  review  of  C.  D.  Walcott’s  paper  in  same  journal  for  June  28.  Mr.  Hoyt  is  a  jealous 
advocate  for  an  actual  teaching  university. 

294  National  education  association — Committee  on  a  national  university. 
Report  at  Detroit  meeting.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  457-74.) 

The  Report  is  adverse  to  the  establishment  of  a  statutory  national  university  and  was 
not  received  with  favor  by  the  Council. 

-95  Walcott,  C.  D.  Relations  of  the  general  government  to  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  research.  (Science  June  28.  13  :  1001-15.) 

Answered  by  Mr.  Hoyt ;  sec'abovc. 
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See  also  370.97  ;  379.73. 

296  Hall,  G.  S.  How  far  is  the  present  high  school  and  early  college 
training  adapted  to  the  nature  and  needs  of  adolescents  ?  (New  Eng¬ 
land  assoc.  Official  report.  16  ;  72-88.) 

Discussion,  Opened  by  President  Kliot.  p.  88-104. 

297  Sadler,  M.  E.  Inspection  and  examination  of  secondary  schools. 
(Educ.  rev.  May.  2i  :  497-515  ) 

298  Thurber,  C.  H.  The  principles  of  school  organization  ;  a  coinjiarative 
study:  chiefly  based  on  the  systems  of  the  U.  S.,  England,  Germany, 
and  France.  (Fed.  sem.  Sept.  8  :  351-94.) 

Part  of  a  doctor’s  thesis  offered  at  Clark  university.  The  merits  of  centralization 
and  decentralization  are  discussed  and  the  articulation  of  secondary  with  higher 
education. 


A  ustraha 

299  Great  Britain — Board  of  education.  Educational  systems  of  Australia. 

(In  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects.  5  :  211-625.) 

This  .is  hy  no  means  the  ordinary  “  Blue  book  ”  information,  but  six  monographs 
(covering  each  of  the  states  in  the  Federation)  by  educational  experts. 


Cape  Colony 

300  Great  Britain — Board  of  education.  History  and  present  state  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  Cape  Colony.  (In  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects. 
5  :  3-«95-) 


Canada 

301  Great  Britain — Board  of  education.  Educational  systems  of  the 
chief  colonies  of  the  British  empire  ;  Canada  ;  Newfoundland  ;  West 
Indies.  834  p.  O.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  4/6. 

This  is  volume  4  of  the  important  series  of  reports  edited  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler.  It  is 
chierty  a  careful  account,  drawn  from  trustworthy  sources,  of  educational  systems  as 
they  exist  to-day,  and  not  a  history  of  their  origin  and  growth.  Each  of  the  9 
Canadian  provinces  is  treated  in  a  separate  chapter,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
140  pages  on  Ontario,  each  of  these  chapters  presents  probably  the  best  resume  of  its 
subject  now  in  print.  The  chapter  on  Ontario  makes  no  reference  to  Mr.  Ross' 
admirable  book,  and  does  not  supersede  it  except  as  to  later  statistics. 


379.42  Great  Britain 

Great  Hritain  publishes  m  my  valuable  documents  on  education  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies.  List  may  be  had  on  application  to  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  Lond. 

The  great  “  public  schools  for  boys  are  under  373.42. 

302  Brereton,  C.  S.  H.  Educational  crisis  in  England.  (In  N.  FI.  A. 
Proc.  p.  151-65.)  Also  in  Educ.  rev.  Nov. 

303  Coulton.  G.  G.  Public  schools  and  the  public  needs  :  suggestions  for 
the  reform  of :  on  teaching  methods  in  the  light  of  modern  require¬ 
ments.  334  p.  O.  Simpkin,  5  net. 
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304  The  education  bill.  (Jour,  of  educ.,  Lond.,  June.  p.  369-73. 

A  symposium  of  expert  criticism  and  opinion  of  the  Hoard  of  education  bills  pending 
in  Parliament.  No.  i ,  of  most  merit,  was  later  withdrawn.  No.  2,  a  rather  colorless 
and  somewhat  unsatisfactory  substitute,  passed. 

305  Education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  (In  U.  S. — Education 
Comm’r  of.  Report,  1899-1900.  i  :  1167-1244). 

Includes  full  account  of  present  status  of  the  Knglish  system  of  elementary  educ.uion. 

306  Fitch,  J.  G.  Educational  progress  in  England.  (Educ.  rev.  Apr. 
21  :  325-39.) 

Progress  of  the  last  three  years  in  national  elementary  and  secondary  education,  the 
registration  of  teachers,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  University  of  London. 

307  Jebb,  Richard.  The  education  bill  of  1902.  (Jour,  of  educ.,  Lond., 
Dec.  p.  771-74. 

What  should  it  be  ?  A  presentation  of  hve  or  six  leading  topics  which  should  be 
covered  by  the  new  bill.  They  are  chiefly  concerned  with  Local  authorities  for  ad* 
ministration  and  the  taxing  power. 

308  Sadler,  M.  E.  National  education  and  social  ideals.  (In  Roberts. 
Educ.  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Macmillan,  ^i.  p.  210-39.) 

A  strong  statement  of  what  national  education  should  be  and  do  in  England  follows  a 
rather  despairingly  droll  description  of  how  long  and  hard  they  have  been  trying  to 
do  it. 

309  Scott,  R.  P.  Secondary  education  legislation.  (In  Roberts.  Educ. 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Macmillan,  #1.  p.  59-81.) 

Brief  survey  of  the  gradual  steb*'*  shown  by  public  laws,  by  which  Secondary  edu* 
cation  has  won  its  place  in  England  as  a  great  public  trust. 

France 

310  Education  in  France.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report 

1899-1900.  2  :  1711-32.) 

The  usual  annual  chronicle.  The  condition  and  progress  of  the  universities  under  the 
law  of  i8g6  is  especially  noticed. 

31 1  Hardy,  E.  L.  The  lycees  of  France.  (School  rev.  Sept,  9:459-75.) 

Deals  with  some  aspects  of  the  discipline  and  administration  of  these  schools. 

312  Taylor,  H.  L.  Education  at  the  Paris  exposition.  (School  rev. 
Mar.  9  :  201-31.) 

Describes  the  French  exhibit. 

Germany 

313  Bruncken,  Ernest.  The  German  gymnasium  ;  as  seen  from  a  pupil’s 
standpoint.  (Educ.  rev.  P'eb.  21  :  163-73.) 

314  Education  in  central  Europe.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of. 
Report.  1899-1900.  I  :  721-894.) 

Contents: 

1.  Popular  education  and  national  economic  development. 

2.  Statistics  of  education  in  central  Europe. 

3.  Appropriations  for  education  in  Europe. 

4.  'Phe  schools  of  Berlin. 

5.  F'xpenditures  for  higher  education. 

6.  Children’s  claim  upon  childhood. 

7.  Medical  inspection  of  schools. 

.  8.  Secondary  education  as  viewed  by  scientists. 
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Q.  The  German  commercial  clerk, 
lo.  Statistics  of  the  Swiss  school  system. 

IX.  Defective  children  of  school  age. 

12.  German  schools  in  foreign  countries. 

13.  Attendance  in  higher  institutions. 

14.  Commercial  schools  in  Hungary. 

15.  Corporal  punishment  in  Prussia. 

16.  Baroness  von  Biilow  and  her  kindergarten  work. 

315  Rein,  Wilhelm.  Outlines  of  the  development  of  educational  ideas  [in 
Germany]  during  the  nineteenth  century.  (In  Roberts.  Educ.  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Macmillan,  $1.  p.  240-74.) 

India 

316  System  of  public  education  in  British  India.  (In  U.  S. — Education, 
Comm’r  of.  Report,  1899-1900.  i  :  1-43.) 

Brief  review  of  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  English  to  found  and  maintain  state 
schools  in  India  since  1854. 


Jamaica 

317  Great  Britain — Board  of  education.  The  system  of  education  in 
Jamaica.  (In  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects.  4  ;  575-749.) 

A  brief  historical  sketch  since  1834  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  system  as  it  wa.s 
before  the  new  code  of  1900.  Notes  and  evidence  from  the  report  of  the  Commission 
of  1898  which  formed  the  new  code  are  followed  by  the  text  of  the  code  in  60  pages. 
An  important  report  on  a  very  small  subject. 

New  Zealand 

318  Great  Britain — Board  of  education.  System  of  education  in  New 
Zealand.  (In  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects.  5  ;  625-766.) 

Only  a  few  pages  are  given  to  England*s  efforts  at  Maori  education. 


United  States 
Illinois 


319  Public  school  legislation  in  Illinois.  (Dial,  Mar.  i.  30:  129-31.) 

Describes  the  most  important  school  bills  proposed  to  the  legislature  of  1901  : 
Appointing  commission  to  revise  and  codify  the  school  law  ;  Special  comprehensive 
legislation  for  the  Chicago  schools;  Teachers'  pensions  act.  . 
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REVIEWS 

Pestalozzi  and  the  foundation  of  the  modern  elementary  school — By  A. 

Finloche.  (The  Great  Educators.)  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

1901.  306  p.  $1. 

The  long-expected  volume  on  Pestalozzi  by  Professor  Pin- 
loche  comes  as  something  of  a  disappointment.  Part  I,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  life  of  the  great  Swiss  educator,  at  no  point  im¬ 
proves  on  several  lives  already  in  English;  and  in  many 
])articulars  it  falls  below  the  standard  work  by  De  Guimps, 
Kriisi,  and  Von  Raumer  (translated  by  Barnard).  Indeed, 
it  is  a  real  relief  to  turn  from  the  copious  and  labored  extracts 
which  make  up  Professor  .Pinloche’s  story  to  the  chatty, 
personal,  and  delightful  account  by  De  Guimps.  In  the  contro¬ 
verted  chapters  the  author,  it  seems  to  me,  has  not  maintained 
a  conservative  attitude;  and,  in  the  unfortunate  Schmid-Kriisi- 
Niederer  affair  he  is  clearly  at  variance  with  most  of  the 
authoritative  lives  of  Pestalozzi. 

Part  II,  dealing  with  the  writings  and  doctrines  of  the  great 
reformer,  is  much  the  best  piece  of  Professor  Pinloche’s  work. 
His  style  always  involved,  he  makes,  nevertheless,  a  reason¬ 
ably  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  life-creed  of  his  subject. 
Much  less  is  made  of  education  from  a  social  point  of  view 
than  most  students  of  Pestalozzi  think  necessary  for  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  Swiss  reformer’s  labors.  The  aim  and 
theory  of  education  are  stated  with  reasonable  force  and  clear¬ 
ness;  and  the  passion  of  the  philanthropist  “  who  lived  all  his 
years  like  a  beggar  that  he  might  teach  beggars  how  to  live 
like  men  ”  has  adequate  consideration  under  the  captions 
“  On  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  ”  and  “  Private  educa¬ 
tion  and  public  education.” 

The  elementary  school,  and  all  that  pertains  thereto,  very 
properly  gets  the  bulk  of  Part  II;  for,  as  Professor  Pinloche 
clearly  shows,  this  was  the  burden  of  Pestalozzi ’s  song.  There 
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follows  in  the  discussion  of  sense-perception  in  relation  to 
nature  study, geography,  language,  etc., a  brief,  but  satisfactory, 
analysis  of  How  Gertrude  teaches  her  children — a  work  alto¬ 
gether  too  much  neglected  in  the  standard  studies  of  Pesta- 
lozzi.  The  discussion  of  moral  and  religious  education  is 
brief,  but  to  the  ixjint. 

Part  III  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  section  of  the  lx)ok.  In 
too  few  pages,  and  in  a  manner  that  lacks  altogether  an 
appreciation  of  the  subject,  the  author  disix)ses  of  Pestalozzi’s 
influence  on  Germany.  But  one  looks  in  vain  for  any  traces 
of  real  and  profound  influence.  The  long  list  of  splendid 
names  that  meant  so  much  for  German  scIkkjIs  during  the 
period  of  reconstruction,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  is  passed 
over  for  the  most  part  in  silence.  Karl  Ritter,  the  great 
geographer,  who  says  that  he  owed  everything  to  Pestalozzi 
and  the  inspiration  that  came  to  him  at  Yverdon,  is  not  even 
mentioned  by  name.  Fully  a  dozen  other  young  Germans 
whom  Pestalozzi  trained — men  who  later  held  educational 
posts  of  honor  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  the  other  German 
states — are  unmentioned.  And  in  less  than  two  pages  Professor 
Pinloche  disposes  of  Pestalozzi’s  influence  on  other  countries ! 
Russia,  England,  and  the  United  States,  which,  after  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  felt  the  influence  of  his  labors  and  writings 
most  profoundly,  are  not  even  mentioned.  That  profound 
pedagogical  student  Jose])h  Neef,  who  taught  with  Pestalozzi 
at  Stanz  and  Burgdorf,  and  whom  the  reformer  subsequently 
sent  to  Paris  and  later  to  the  United  States,  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  l)ook. 

The  biobliography  is  brief  and  not  select,  and  few  of  the 
numerous  English  and  American  editions  of  Pestalozzi’s  works 
are  cited,  and  of  the  numerous  biograjdiies  and  biograph  :al 
sketches,  in  English,  Barnard’s  translation  of  Von  Raumc  is 
the  only  one  mentioned.  Several  standard  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  biograjdiies  are  cited;  but  when  one  recalls  that  Professor 
Pinloche’s  book  was  prepared  for  American  and  English 
readers,  these  manifest  oversights  are  without  justification. 
Thelx)ok  has  a  good  index,  which,  by  the  way.  is  a  merit. 

Will  S.  Monroe 

State-  Nokmai,  Schooi., 

Westfiei.d,  Mass. 
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The  public  school  arithmetic  for  grammar  grades,  based  on  McLellan  and 
Dewey’s  “Psychology  of  number  ” — By  J.  A.  McLei.i.an,  A.  M.,  LI..  D., 
and  A.  F.  Ames,  A.  B.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1902. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  all  sorts  of  books  and  manuals,  as 
well  as  innumerable  articles  from  newspapers,  school-journals, 
and  magazines  have  been  written  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
improving  arithmetical  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States.  With  such  a  profusion  of  literature  emanating  from 
diverse  sources,  it  is  not  strange  that  conflicting  opinions  have 
been  advanced  and  pushed  with  enthusiasm.  So  far,  however, 
as  the  writer  is  aware,  the  Psychology  of  number  never  assumed 
gigantic  proportions  among  educators  till  within  the  last  few 
years.  While  it  is  true  that  Americans  started  in  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution  to  make  arithmetics, 
and  they  have  gone  on  with  accelerated  velocity  ever  since,  yet 
they  did  not  bother  themselves  much  about  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  the  science,  but  they  kept  the  pupils  working 
at  arithmetical  principles  and  problems  till  light,  either  obscure 
or  clear,  dawned  in  their  minds. 

It  was  assumed  by  our  early  schoolmasters  and  the  people 
generally  that  the  lx)y  who  could  not  learn  arithmetic  did  not 
have  sense  enough  to  know  his  own  father,  and  that  such  a  one, 
in  legal  parlance,  was  properly  called  a  “  fool.”  However, 
the  discovery  was  made  and  then  announced  that  the  time  given 
to  the  subject  of  arithmetic  did  not  produce  e.xpert  arithme¬ 
ticians.  This  statement  is  a  sort  of  psychological  joke,  because 
the  most  expert  arithmeticians  in  the  world  are  Americans, 
and  the  most  difficult  arithmetics  ever  published,  or  ever 
ciphered  thru,  have  l>een  used  and  are  still  used  as  text-books 
by  many  Americans  boys  and  girls.  Literally,  we  take  to 
figures. 

"  he  book  before  me  is  planned  along  the  lines  indicated  in 
the  'Psychology  of  number,  and  the  kejmote  of  the  text  is  based 
upon  these  two  negatives:  “  No  number  without  measurement, 
no  measurement  without  number.”  This  statement  is  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  the  two  sentences:  “This  implies  three 
factors  in  the  number  process — a  whole  to  be  measured,  a  unit 
of  measure,  and  how  many  of  the  unit  in  the  whole.  The  idea 
is  nothing  but  an  application  to  quantity  of  the  fundamental 
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principle  common  to  all  thinking.”  It  might  be  pertinent  to 
ask  what  the  first  negatives  mean,  and  also  a  query  may  arise  in 
the  minds  of  some  whether  quantitative  thinking  is  the  only 
kind  of  thinking  there  is.  The  measuring  unit,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  has  not  been  found  for  all  kinds  of  qualitative  think¬ 
ing,  not  to  speak  of  counting  sheep,  cattle,  ears  of  corn, 
and  so  on. 

Putting  aside  the  preface  of  this  arithmetic,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  book,  as  a  work  on  arithmetic,  is  better  than 
the  average  arithmetics  that  have  l^een  issued  during  the  last 
ten  years.  The  Ixirrowed  thought  from  Kant,  tho  put  in 
another  set  of  words,  is  his  old  unity,  plurality,  and  totality 
business,  dressed  up  for  supplementary  purposes. 

The  contrast  between  the  authors’  conception  and  that  of  a 
plain  arithmetician  will  be  apparent  by  observing  the  following 
definition ;  the  first  definition  in  each  case  l>eing  the  one  given 
by  the  authors,  and  the  second,  the  common  definition  usually 
given  for  children  to  learn  in  the  upper  grammar  grades:  i. 
(a)  A  unit  is  a  quantity  used  to  measure  a  quantity  of  the  same 
kind,  (b)  A  unit  is  one  thing,  or  one.  2.  (a)  Addition  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  the  operation  of  finding  the  quantity, 
which,  as  a  whole,  is  made  up  of  two  or  more  given  quantities 
as  its  parts,  (b)  Addition  is  the  process  of  uniting  two  or 
more  like  numbers  into  one  equivalent  number.  3.  (a)  Sub¬ 
traction  may,  therefore,  he  defined  as  the  operation  of  finding 
the  part  of  a  given  quantity  that  remains  when  a  given  part  has 
been  taken  from  the  quantity.  (/;)  Subtraction  is  the  process 
of  finding  the  difference  between  two  numl)ers  of  the  same 
kind.  4.  (a)  Multiplication  is  the  operation  of  finding  the 
number  of  primary  units  in  a  quantity  e.xpressed  by  a  given 
numl>er  of  derived  units,  or  more  briefly,  Multi])lication  is  the 
operation  of  finding  the  product  of  two  numl)ers.  (b)  Mul¬ 
tiplication  is  taking  one  numl>cr  as  many  times  as  there  are 
units  in  another.  Whether  the  pupil  can  understand  the  new 
definitions  l)etter  than  the  old  ones  need  not  be  discussed  in 
this  connection.  They  si)eak  for  themselves  and  forcefullv 
enough.  It  should  l>e  remarked  that  the  definitions  in  the  last 
half  of  the  lxx)k  are  not  so  stilted  as  those  in  the  l)eginning. 

The  problems  cover  rather  an  extensive  range  of  topics,  and 
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about  one-half  fit  into  the  mental  scheme  outlined  by  the 
authors.  Taken  as  a  collection  thruout,  they  are  on  a  level  with 
those  in  Moore’s  Grammar  school  arithmetic — no  lietter,  per¬ 
haps  no  worse.  A  large  number  of  the  e.xercise  problems 
may  be  classed  as  “  straight  arithmetic.” 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  scrappy,  introducing  a  little  of  a 
subject  here,  using  perhaps  a  term  or  two,  and  further  on,  it 
may  l)e,  the  subject  is  taken  up  with  some  additional  explana¬ 
tions.  As  compared  with  Kirk  and  Sabin’s  Oral  arithmetic, 
in  which  one  numlier  is  compared  with  another,  the  l)ook  is  of 
a  much  weaker  order.  The  idea  of  making  arithmetic  an 
information  study,  as  outlined  hy  Pliny  E.  Chase  and  Horace 
Mann  some  fifty  years  ago,  has  not  Ijeen  so  well  done  in  the 
present  instance  as  by  the  original  workers.  Yet  the  book 
contains  some  strong  chapters,  esi>ecially  the  “  Miscellaneous 
exercises  ”  and  the  “  Apjiendix.”  The  chapter  on  mensuration 
is  also  good,  but  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
been  introduced  earlier.  Why.  scjuare  r(K>t  should  have  been 
placed  near  the  beginning  of  the  lx)ok,  and  the  chief  exercises 
190  pages  further  on, even  tho  the  footnote  speaks  of  an  alterna¬ 
tive,  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  arrangement.  The  book 
would  l)e  just  as  strong  with  a  less  pretentious  title,  and  the 
straining  for  effect  would  have  been  avoided.  The  title,  no 
doubt,  caused  the  Ixx^k  to  be  published — certainly  not  its  con¬ 
tents,  definitions,  illustrations,  principles,  or  arrangement  of 
subject-matter.  It  is  a  good  book  for  a  teacher  to  have  on  his 
desk  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  how  the  human  mind,  under 
certain  restrictions,  works  when  trying  to  make  a  very  simple 
subject  very  psychological.  It  is  not  constructed  out  of  that 
kind  of  ])hiloso])hy  that  teaches  one  how  to  live,  or  how  to  die, 
“  like  a  gentleman.” 

J.  M.  Greenwood 
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During  the  discussion  of  President  Drapers 
pa])er,  printed  in  this  issue  of  the  Review, 
the  fact  was  brought  out  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  had  recently  voided  the  charter  of  a  college  for 
misuse  of  its  corporate  powers.  We  take  pleasure  in  repro¬ 
ducing  the  essential  part  of  the  court’s  decision  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  American  education  of  unusual  signifi¬ 
cance  and  hopefulness.  If  this  precedent  is  followed,  the  day 
of  the  fiat  college  is  nearly  over : 

THE  STATE  OF  OHIO  ex  rel.  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAI.  VS.  THE  MT. 

HOPE  COLLEGE  COMPANY 

Trustees  of  educational  institution — Sign  diplomas  in  blank — Officer  sells 
them  and  confers  degrees — Dissolution  of  corporation  required. 

When  the  trustees  of  an  educational  institution,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  this  State,  sign  diplomas  in  blank  and  leave  them  within  the 
control  of  one  of  its  officers  who  sells  them,  and  thus  confers  degrees 
without  regard  to  merit,  there  is  such  a  misuse  of  the  power  conferred 
as  requires  the  dissolution  of  the  corporation. 

(Decided  November  13,  1900.) 

IN  QUO  WARRANTO  : 

The  attorney  general  filed  a  petition  to  oust  the  defendant  of  its  fran¬ 
chise  upon  the  ground  now  insisted  upon  that  such  franchise  has  been 
abused  and  misused.  The  grounds  specified  in  the  petition  are  sufficiently 
indicated  in  the  following  abstract  of  the  report  of  Robert  H.  Dayi  Esq., 
to  whom  the  cause  was  referred,  after  issue  joined  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  and  reporting  the  testimony  with  his  findings  of  fact  and  conclusion 
of  law:  That  report  condensed  shows  that  the  defendant  was  incorporated 
as  a  corporation  for  profit  on  the  23d  day  of  January,  1893,  for  the  general 
purposes,  as  alleged  in  its  certificate  of  incorjiGration,  of  promoting  edu¬ 
cation,  religion,  morality,  et  cetera.  Shortly  after  its  incorporation  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  conduct  a  college  called  Mt.  Hope  College,  at  Rogers,  in  Colum¬ 
biana  County,  employing  for  that  purpose  teachers,  and  receiving  and 
graduating  students  ;  that  on  or  about  the  nth  day  of  December,  1897,  it 
entered  into  a  contract  with  one  A.  A.  Galbreath  by  which  it  leased  the 
college  to  him  for  a  term  of  five  years  for  an  annual  rental  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars,  the  property  to  be  used  for  school  purposes,  to  be  con- 
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ducted  under  the  management  of  said  Galbreath  as  president,  he  to  receive 
all  incomes  from  tuitions  and  diplomas  and  to  pay  all  expenses  of  the 
operation  of  the  college.  Under  said  contract  said  Galbreath  conducted 
the  institution  up  to  the  tiling  of  this  suit,  maintaining  a  number  of 
departments  at  least  in  name,  that  it  included  a  "  Home  Study  Depart¬ 
ment  ”  which  was  conducted  as  follows  :  Pupils  who  could  not  arrange  to 
pursue  their  studies  as  residents  of  Rogers  were  invited  to  matriculate  in 
the  institution  and  send  by  letter  to  the  principal  a  statement  of  what 
studies  they  had  pursued  and  what  degree  they  desired  ;  in  reply  to  which 
the  student  was  given  a  grade  and  informed  as  to  the  amount  of  work 
necessary  to  secure  his  degree,  together  with  the  necessary  fees  which 
should  be  paid  before  the  diploma  was  granted  and  the  degree  con¬ 
ferred.  The  post-graduate  course w'as  conducted  largely  in  the  same  way; 
a  list  of  studies  was  submitted  to  the  applicant  and  he  notified  the  principal 
of  those  which  he  had  pursued,  what  grades,  if  any,  he  had  from  another 
school  or  college,  upon  consideration  of  which  the  defendant  would  confer 
upon  him  such  degree  as  the  applicant  desired,  upon  the  payment  of  fees 
and  the  performance  of  certain  conditions.  If  the  applicant  had  attended 
a  school  whose  standard  warranted  it,  a  degree  would  be  conferred  without 
further  requirement  by  the  defendant  except  the  occasional  writing  of  a 
thesis  or  digesting  of  a  book.  No  records  were  kept  of  the  operation 
of  the  college  since  April,  1898,  by  the  trustees  or  the  faculty,  of  the 
students  attending  the  college,  nor  of  their  classification,  standing,  or 
work  in  said  college,  nor  of  the  degrees  conferred,  except  as  the  same 
were  kept  in  a  private  ledger  in  the  control  of  said  Galbreath.  Prior  to 
that  date  occasional  records  had  been  kept.  The  board  of  trustees  did 
not  authorize  nor  organize  the  so-called  “Home  Study  Department” 
established  by  Galbreath,  but  did  sign  diplomas  with  full  knowledge  that 
they  were  to  be  used  in  such  department.  They  knew  of  its  existence 
from  the  catalog  and  from  a  publication  called  The  Mt.  Hope  Anchor. 
The  records  of  the  board  of  trustees  do  not  show  that  any  curriculum  was 
ever  adopted.  Students  were  admitted  to  all  departments  of  the  college 
as  applicants  for  degrees  upon  their  own  statement  as  to  the  studies  which 
they  had  pursued,  and  sometimes  upon  the  grades  received  from  other 
schools,  but  nowhere  does  it  appear  that  any  entrance  examination  was 
ever  required.  The  diplomas  were  granted  and  degrees  conferred  in  the 
"Home  Study  Department”  upon  examination  of  the  applicant  by  ex¬ 
aminers  appointed  at  or  near  the  home  of  the  applicant.  In  the  post¬ 
graduate  course  degrees  were  conferred  without  examination,  but 
upon  the  preparation  of  a  digest  of  some  book  or  the  writing  of  a  thesis, 
and  in  some  instances  in  both  departments  the  applicant  received  his 
degree  upon  the  payment  of  fees  and  a  promise  to  do  work  in  the  future. 
Such  diplomas  were  signed  and  degrees  conferred  by  the  board  of  trustees 
upon  the  verbal  request  of  Galbreath,  and  sometimes  such  diplomas  were 
signed  in  blank  to  be  afterwards  filled  out.  No  grade  or  statement  of  the 
standing  of  the  applicant  or  his  accomplishments  was  submitted  to  the 
trustees,  nor  was  there  any  vote  or  record  of  any  faculty  proceedings  com¬ 
municated  to  the  board.  That  one  Chester  Ralston,  who  had  secured 
from  Oberlin  College  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  asked  the  requirements  of 
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Mount  Hope  College  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  In  response  to  which  Gal- 
breath  replied,  under  date  of  September  9,  1898,  that  he  would  confer 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  upon  the  following  conditions  :  First,  that  the 
applicant  write  a  thesis  on  some  subject  to  be  selected  by  himself,  and  to 
contain  at  least  ten  thousand  words.  Second,  that  he  mail  his  photograph, 
from  which  a  cut  was  to  be  made  for  use  in  the  college  paper.  Third, 
that  he  send  his  biography  for  publication.  Fourth,  that  he  send  a  list 
of  names  and  addresses  to  whom  should  be  sent  sample  copies  of  the 
journal  containing  his  biography  and  announcement  of  his  graduation  from 
said  college.  Fifth,  that  he  pay  a  matriculation  fee  of  I5,  a  fee  of  $5  when 
his  thesis  was  ready  for  examination  ;  a  fee  of  $5  when  he  sent  his  biog¬ 
raphy  and  picture;  a  fee  of  $5  with  the  list  of  names  to  whom  should  be 
sent  a  catalog  of  the  publications  in  question,  and  lastly  a  fee  of  $5 
when  his  diploma  was  ordered ;  making  a  total  of  $25.  Should  he  desire, 
the  further  offer  was  made,  that  his  diploma  and  degree  could  be  secured 
at  once  by  payment  of  the  fees  in  advance,  and  upon  the  condition  that  he 
would  comply  with  the  terms  stated  within  six  months  from  date.  Said 
Ralston  did  not  accept  the  said  proposition.  On  November  12,  1899,  said 
A.  A.  Galbreath,  as  president  of  the  Mt.  Hope  College,  received  from 
Thomas  Erskin  Wilson,  $25  in  full  payment  of  fees  for  post-graduate 
course  leading  to  a  degree  of  A.  M.;  said  degree  was  conferred  forthwith 
upon  condition  that  the  applicant  perform  the  work  for  such  degree,  within 
six  months.  That  other  colleges  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  composing  the  Ohio 
College  Association,  require  an  entrance  examination  or  the  certificate  of 
an  approved  high  school,  or  its  equivalent,  in  special  preparatory  training, 
before  allowing  a  student  to  enter  as  an  applicant  for  a  baccalaureate 
degree,  and  then  require  four  years’  study,  the  last  year  of  which  must  be 
spent  at  the  school  conferring  the  degree  and  the  rest  at  some  school  of 
recognized  standing,  or  show  a  fitness  by  examination  to  be  admitted  to 
the  senior  year’s  work ;  that  the  master’s  degree  is  conferred  by  not  less 
than  one  and  in  some  cases  two  years’  work  after  receiving  the  bacca¬ 
laureate  degree,  and  some  colleges  require  at  least  one  year’s  work,  and 
in  certain  colleges  all  must  be  resident  work.  That  every  college 
should  have  enough  apparatus  to  do  two  years’  scientific  laboratory 
work  in  order  to  properly  teach  the  sciences.  That  degrees  are  con¬ 
ferred  by  a  formal  vote  of  the  board  of  trustees  upon  the  formal  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  faculty,  certifying  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
student  and  to  his  merit  and  as  deserving  such  degree  ;  all  of  such  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  duly  made  matter  of  record  by  both  faculty  and  board  of 
trustees,  which  are  separate  and  distinct  organizations.  That  a  list  of 
students  in  attendance  at  college  should  be  kept,  also  their  classification 
and  grading  m  order  to  properly  determine  their  qualification  as  applicants 
for  degrees,  and  that  all  work  leading  to  a  degree  should  be  completed  be¬ 
fore  the  same  is  conferred.  It  further  appears  that  the  defendant  admitted 
with  great  freedom  as  candidates  for  the  degrees  all  those  who  claimed  to 
have  special  fitness  and  standing,  without  subjecting  them  to  any  examina¬ 
tion,  granting  diplomas  and  conferring  degrees  without  any  test  of  the 
scholarship  and  sometimes  upon  the  promise  that  the  degree  should  be 
earned  by  future  work. 
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As  his  conclusion  of  law  the  master  reports  that  the  defendant  sliould 
be  ousted  of  its  right  to  be  a  corporation. 


At  a  time  when  the  people  of  tlie  United 
lamUy  ^“****^  States  are  straining  every  nerve  to  carry 
educational  light  into  the  dark  places  and 
when  every  man  of  capacity  and  experience  is  needed  at  his 
post,  news  comes  that  the  Republican  i>oliticians  in  Chicago 
have  refused  a  renomination  to  Orville  T.  Bright,  county 
superintendent  of  schools  for  Ctx)k  County.  In  his  stead  Dr. 
A.  F.  Nightingale  has  been  named.  Dr.  Nightingale  did  not 
seek  the  place  and,  if  elected,  will  make  a  zealous  and  efficient 
public  officer;  but  the  displacement  of  Mr.  Bright  is  none  the 
less  deplorable.  For  nearly  ten  years  Mr.  Bright  has  been  the 
most  conspicuous  and  distinguished  county  superintendent  in 
the  country.  He  has  given  lavishly  of  his  strength  and  his 
leisure  to  the  cause  to  which  he  has  dedicated  his  life.  Morally 
fearless  and  intellectually  incorruptible,  he  has  stood  in  the 
forefront  of  many  a  hard  fight  for  principle  and  for  progress. 
When  Colonel  Parker  was  attacked  in  the  Cook  County 
normal  sch(X)l  by  reactionaries  and  politicians,  Mr.  Bright  led 
the  defense.  When  the  ejection  of  Albert  G.  Lane  was  at¬ 
tempted,  Mr.  Bright  was  tireless  and  resourceful  in  his  l^ehalf. 
Not  Cook  County  and  Illinois  alone,  but  many  States  and 
countless  gatherings  of  teachers  have  heard  his  voice  pleading 
for  better  things  and  have  felt  his  influence  in  bringing  them 
alx)ut.  I'hat  he  should  not  be  returned  to  his  old  {Jost  is  a 
public  calamity,  but  it  cannot  l)e  that  he  will  be  lost  to  public 
education. 

This  experience  illustrates  the  folly  of  choosing  county 
superintendents  of  schools  on  party  tickets  by  popular  vote. 
The  cities,  excepting  only  Buffalo  and  San  Francisco,  have 
rid  themselves  of  so  vicious  a  system,  but  in  the  counties  it  is 
well-nigh  universal.  A  county  superintendent  should  l)e  a 
professional  e.xpert.  chosen  by  a  resiMmsible  board  or  elected 
officer,  and  kept  in  service  while  efficient,  without  regard  to  his 
{K)litics  or  his  religion.  The  farther  away  from  the  ballot-box 
that  we  get  teachers  or  superintendents,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  American  i)eople  and  their  schools. 
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If  the  Kansas  City  pai^ers  are  to  be  believed, 
More  politics  Superintendent  Wolfe  of  Kansas  City,  Kan., 

well  known  thruout  the  middle  West,  has 
failed  of  re-election  because  he  was  a  “  Missouri  Democrat.” 
Some  two  hundred  prominent  Republicans,  men  and  women 
both,  protested  before  the  school  board,  but  some  picayune 
local  Democratic  office-holder  had  been  guilty  of  displacing 
Republicans,  and  reprisals  were  in  order.  Superintendent 
Wolfe’s  term  being  about  to  expire,  he  was  the  first  victim. 
Thisopera-bouffe  way  of  conducting  public  affairs,  particularly 
school  affairs,  will  make  odd  reading  when  its  history  comes 
to  be  written  by  one  adequately  endowed  with  both  humor  and 
indignation.  We  suppose  that  the  world  would  come  to  an 
end  if  Dr.  Nightingale  were  to  address  a  spirited  declination 
to  the  Cook  County  Republican  convention  and  arraign  them 
for  not  continuing  Mr.  Bright,  or  if  Principal  Pearson  were 
to  tell  the  Kansas  City  (Kan.)  school  board  that  he  preferred 
his  principalship  to  a  superintendency  made  vacant  by  party 
politics,  but  partisan  politics  will  never  be  driven  out  of  the 
schools  until  professional  spirit  rises  high  enough  to  over¬ 
whelm  it  in  just  such  ways. 


One  of  the  earliest  university  professors  of 
j^n*^*^*”*^  ^***'*^'  education  passed  away  when  J.  M.  D.  Meikle- 
john  died  on  April  5.  Mr.  Meiklejohn,  who 
was  in  his  seventy-second  year,  had  long  been  professor  of 
education  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  having  assumed 
the  post  on  its  foundation  in  1876.  Early  in  life  he  translated 
Kant’s  Kritik  der  reinen  Verminft,  and  later  he  produced  a 
very  popular  and  widely-used  series  of  school  text-books. 


The  southern  meeting  of  the  fifth  annual  conference 

Education  con-  under  the  auspices  of  the  Southern  Educa- 
ference  Board,  April  24-26,  at  Athens,  Cla., 


w'as  an  event  of  national  significance.  The  movement  tor 
the  promotion  of  education  in  the  South,  in  which  the 
Southern  Board  is  engaged,  was  briefly  described  in  this 
Review  last  month  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  chairman  of  the 
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board,  in  an  address  to  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Asstx:iation; 
but  he  naturally  refrained  from  expressing  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  work  in  which  he  is  himself  so  profoundly  in¬ 
terested  and  so  energetically  engaged.  The  magnitude  and 
importance  of  this  movement,  its  patriotic  and  disinterested 
character,  the  unusually  high  quality  of  the  men  who  take  part 
in  it,  the  good  sense  displayed  by  them  in  handling  the  many 
delicate  problems  involved  in  a  propaganda  of  educational  en¬ 
lightenment  and  reform,  and  the  magnificent  success  which 
has  already  attended  their  efforts — all  this  make  this  move¬ 
ment  one  of  the  most  significant  undertakings  of  our  time. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  representatives  of  all  parts 
of  the  South  and  by  a  party  of  Northern  delegates  who  were 
the  guests  of  Mr.  Ogden,  coming  to  the  Conference  in  a  splen¬ 
didly  equipped  special  train  provided  by  him  for  the  purpose. 
Stirring  addresses  were  made  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Dr. 
Albert  Shaw,  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  of 
New  York;  H.  H.  Hanna  of. Indianapolis,  H.  St.  G.  Tucker 
of  Virginia,  by  Judge  Emory  Speer,  and  Hoke  Smith  of 
Georgia,  and  by  President  Alderman  of  Tulane  University — 
to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  speakers  who  contributed  to  make 
the  occasion  one  of  the  memorable  experiences  of  everyone 
of  the  great  mass  of  people  who  were  present.  The  keynote 
of  the  meeting  was  struck  by  Mr.  Ogden  in  the  first  session 
on  Thursday  evening,  when  in  his  annual  report,  as  chairman, 
he  said,  in  effect,  that  the  Southern  Board  had  a  very  simple 
faith,  its  creed  consisting  of  a  single  article — that  every  child 
born  of  woman  is  entitled  to  a  free  elementary  education  and 
an  ^ight-months’  term  of  school  in  every  year,  taught  by  a 
competent  teacher.  This  simple  statement  conveys  no  idea, 
however,  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  received;  and  to 
appreciate  this  enthusiasm  and  the  advance  in  educational  senti¬ 
ment  which  it  marks,  one  must  remember  the  great  prevalence 
of  illiteracy  among  both  whites  and  blacks,  the  disinclination 
of  the  people  to  tax  themselves  locally  for  the  support  of 
schools,  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  and  the  two  or  three 
months’  term  of  school  so  prevalent  thruout  the  South;  to¬ 
gether  with  the  conviction,  born  of  experience,  that  the  faith 
so  simply  and  tersely  expressed  was  a  living  faith — a  faith 
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that  had  already  brought  forth  works  abundantly,  and  was 
destined  to  accomplish  still  more.  The  principle  was  re¬ 
peatedly  affirmed  during  the  sessions,  and  always  warmly 
applauded,  that  the  old  issues  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
country  are  dead;  that  a  joint  resiKjnsibility  rests  on  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  promote  the  develoimient  of  intelligent,  trustworthy, 
useful,  and  progressive  citizens  thru  the  education  of  all  the 
people.  So  marked  is  the  progress  of  this  principle  that 
the  Cjovernors  of  two  leading  States,  Governor  Montague  of 
Virginia  and  Governor  Aycock  of  North  Carolina,  have  de¬ 
clared  themselves  warmly  attached  to  it,  and  have  pledged 
themselves  to  its  application  in  practice.  No  doubt  there 
is  still  much  opposition  to  the  realization  of  all  that  this  prin¬ 
ciple  implies;  but  with  such  leaders  as  these  two  prominent 
Governors,  and  Alderman  of  Louisiana,  Dabney  of  Tennessee, 
Mclver  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  other  men  who  are  work¬ 
ing  with  and  for  the  Southern  Education  Board,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  in  the  steady  and  rapid  progress  of  education 
for  “  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  ”  thruout  the  entire 
South. 

'file  Conference  was  memorable,  therefore,  not  only  for  the 
successful  educational  campaign,  of  which  it  was  the  ex¬ 
pression,  but  also  for  the  progress  which  the  Southern  Board 
has  made  in  jiromoting  the  return  of  mutual  confidence,  gfxid 
will,  and  co-operation  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
Nothing  has  occurred  since  the  Civil  War  that  is  destined  to 
exercise  so  mighty  an  influence  in  reuniting  the  hearts  and 
hands  of  thinking  jieople  North  and  South  as  this  campaign  of 
education,  which  enlists  in  the  service  of  a  common  cause  the 
best  minds  of  Ixith  sections.  The  whole  movement  is  full  of 
promise. 

Happily,  the  means  to  render  effective  all  this  stimulus  to 
an  educational  awakening  are  not  wanting.  The  general 
Education  Board,  organized  in  New  York  within  the  last  few 
months,  works  in  close  sym])athy  and  complete  co-operation 
with  the  Southern  Boanl.  Its  funds  are  dispensed  to  needy 
communities  and  institutions  thruout  the  South  on  the  basis 
of  self-help.  Their  gifts  of  scholarships  and  other  aids  to  the 
Georgia  State  Normal  School,  aggregating  $19,500,  on  con- 
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dition  that  similar  scholarships  and  other  funds  be  provided  by 
the  State,  and  their  other  gifts  to  communities  that  have  taxed 
themselves  for  the  supix>rt  of  schools,  show  that  the  whole 
movement  is  not  merely  a  propaganda  for  the  awakening  of 
educational  sentiment,  but  involves  also  a  practical  realization 
of  the  good  to  which  that  sentiment  iK>ints.  The  general 
board  has  something  over  a  million  dollars  to  spend  for  this 
purpose;  but,  as  Mr.  Ogden  said  in  the  address  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  a  million  dollars  is  cjiily  a  l)eginning.  A  hundred 
millions  are  needed,  and  will  be  spent  before  the  object  in  view 
is  attained. 


No  more  welcome  visitor  has  come  to  America  in  many  a 
<lay  than  Mr.  Michael  E.  Sadler,  who  arrived  in  New  York  on 
May  18  last.  Mr.  Sadler  is  well  known  to  American  students 
of  education  as  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  new  educational 
movement  in  England,  combining,  as  he  does,  the  ripe  classical 
scholarship  of  an  Oxford  honor  man  with  the  zeal  for  social 
service  which  gives  efficiency  to  culture.  Mr.  Sadler’s  nine 
great  volumes,  issued  as  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and 
Reports  for  the  Education  Office  in  London,  are  on  the  shelves 
of  serious  students  side  by  side  with  the  Reix>rts  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  His  powerful  essay  on 
“  The  two-mindedness  of  England  ”  is  an  exceptionally  valu¬ 
able  study  in  social  psychology. 

Mr.  Sadler  was  torn  in  1861  and  received  his  education  at 
Rugby  and  at  Trinity  College.  Oxford.  He  distinguished 
himself  thruout  his  career,  and  was  president  of  the  Oxford 
Union  in  1882.  From  1886  to  1895  he  was  steward  and 
student  of  Christ  Church.  Mr.  Sadler  was  a  memtor  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  which  sat  in  1895 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  James  Bryce. 

It  is  ho])ed  that  Mr.  Sadler's  official  duties  will  i)ermit  him 
to  remain  in  this  country  long  enough  to  attetid  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 


The  program  of  the  general  sessions  of  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  Minneapolis,  July  7-12. 
contains  the  following  announcements,  among  others : 
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Educational  Review 


Tuesday  Evening,  July  8,  Eight  o’clock. 

1.  Presidential  Address — The  Three  IPs  in  Education — William  M. 
Beardhear,  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

2.  Some  Pressing  Problems — Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York  city. 

Wednesday  Evening,  July  9,  Eight  o’clock. 

1.  The  Library  and  the  Laboratory:  a  Plea  for  Old-Fashioned  Education 
— John  Henry  Barrows,  President  of  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

2.  Influence  and  Responsibility  of  the  Teacher — Rt.  Rev.  John  Ire¬ 
land,  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Thursday  Morning,  July  10,  Nine  o’clock. 

1.  The  Education  of  the  American  Farmer — Hon.  James  Wilson,  U.  S. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  Education  in  the  Philippines — Dr.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Friday  Morning,  July  i  i.  Nine  o’clock. 

1.  How  the  School  Strengthens  the  Individuality  of  the  Pupil — Hon. 
William  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  U.  C. 

2.  The  Simplification  of  English  Spelling  a  Present  Duty — Charles 
P.  G.  Scott,  Etymological  Editor  of  the  Century  Dictionary,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

3.  The  .Spoken  Word — Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  Professor  of  Elocution 
and  Oratory,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Discussion — Carroll  G.  Pearse,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Friday  Evening,  July  ii.  Eight  o’clock. 

Address — John  H.  F'inley,  Professor  of  Politics.  Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 


